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CHAPTER I. 

SIR HARRY 'AT HOME.' 

Thus July had almost forgotten June 
when at last the eventful evening came 
on which Mrs. Floy made Stoneshire 
cakes, and decked the little rooms with 
choicest flowers from Arch Aubrey, and 
made them gay with fresh, snowy muslins 
to receive Sir Harry's guests. 

On this soft July evening towards; five 
o'clock, Lady Ridgeway — who was begin- 
ning to suffer from a certain state of sentl- 
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mental anguish, through which she invari- 
ably passed in the course of a season's 
Platonic ardour — declared that she was 
ennuyie to death of everything in town, 
and that the only thing which could 
possibly have given her any pleasure that 
day, was the prospects of this little tea at 
Sir Harry's ; * at least,* as she asserted, ' it 
would be something quite original and new/ 

All this she had just been saying in fact 
as she drove along in her barouche to 
Surrey Place, accompanied by Blanche 
Ethridge, that evening at five o'clock. 
They arrived just as she concluded it all, 
and just as Captain Fitzarthur strolled up 
also very leisurely to the little gate. 

He was just in time to meet them, and 
to assist her descent. He bowed, and 
smiled languidly, as he took the foot- 
man's place with an accustomed air, open- 
ing the door of the barouche, and holding 
out his hand. Lady Ridgeway descended 
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slowjy with a languid and dejected dignity, 
which, odd to say, excited certainly the 
admiration of the Miss Prims. Of course 
they were watching at the opposite window, 
and Sir Harry's party was affording them 
great delight. 

" What a pretty little place, by Jove ! '' 
said Captain Fitz, as Lady Ridgeway 
alighted by his side. "An odd fish is 
Wynn, to be sure, to have buried himself 
in a ' bijou * residence down here." 

" Not a bijou. Hush, Fitz, what are 
you talking about ? Remember, Lady 
Blanche and I have come here to tea." 

Blanche Ethridge was now descending, 
and Captain Fitzarthur turned leisurely 
to lend his assistance once more. 

" I mean in the sense in which the 
house-agents use the term," he answered 
Lady Ridgeway. " Do you know the 
style, Lady Blanche ? An elegant bijou 
residence to let in a very genteel quarter. 
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with high art decoration, French lattices, 
and a fretwork balcony, — here we have it 
all ! Well, 'pon my word. Lady Ridgeway, 
I declare it is a regular Kensington 
Arcadia." 

'* How absurd you are, Fitz ! Hush, 

here is Sir Harry ! and there is Jack 

with him too, — and Ronald. Oh, you 
beautiful darling ! " she exclaimed, as the 
huge brown-eyed collie ran eagerly down 
the steps before the two young men, in 
his anxiety to give them a noisy welcome. 

" Here we are. Sir Harry, quite punc- 
tually," she said, as she stood tall and 
gracious and stately, awaiting him outside 
the little gate. 

He flung it open and bent over her 
outstretched hand with an air of a courtier 
of a bygone century — not at all in the style 
of Captain Fitz. 

" The Sultana is welcome indeed to my 
humble threshold. Will she deign to cross 
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it, and enter beneath the roof of her most 
obedient slave ? " 

"My slave, indeed ! Do you all hear 
that ? What would Cicely Browne say, I 
wonder, if she could hear you, eh ! and — ' 
Ah, * speak of an angel,' here she comes 
with Belinda, to answer for herself. Yes," 
continued Lady Ridgeway, as the young 
fellow raised his head at her words and 
looked anxiously up the street. " Yes ; 
here she comes ; but she is not within 
earshot yet, as you wisely noted before 
you uttered such an extravagant profession 
to me. My slave, are you? I declare I 
will tell her — only I do not believe a word 
of it, and will make no such idle boast." 

" Oh, Lady Ridgeway." 

" That is the truth," she exclaimed ; " but 
— Ah, Cicely my dear, here you come. 
We are in capital time, all of us, are we 
not Sir Harry ? Well, and how are you 
to-day, my sweet sprig of heliotrope ? " 
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For, Sir Harry had asked Cicely to 
wear the heliotrope cripe on this day when 
she came to tea with him ; and she 
had not forgotten her promise, although 
the request had been made some weeks 
ago. 

She had not forgotten ; and there she 
stood just as he had first beheld her, with 
the soft dainty folds of her pretty dress 
falling round her graceful form ; with the 
tender shades of the dark and light 
heliotrope mingled together dexterously 
by the skill of a Parisian artiste ; with the 
little lace bonnet he had noticed that first 
day, nestling above the brown fluffy 
fringe on her forehead, and with her large 
pensive eyes full of soft lights, and 
glistening with ineffable happiness, as 
she looked shyly up into his face with 
a glance that spoke unconsciously a 
silent utterance of love and joy. 

Lady Ridgeway's raillery fell quite 
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harmlessly on these two as they stood and 
paused one moment, while each held the 
other Hngeringly by the hand. 

" How lovely and charming she looks ! " 
was his silent thought. 

" How bright and brave is he! " she felt 
with a quick, sweet heart-thrill. 

Sir Harry's tea was a great event in 
Surrey Place ; and at that moment, as 
Cicely and he stood greeting one another, 
and Lady Ridgeway s barouche moved 
slowly forward to wait under the shade of 
the neighbouring trees; and as they all 
stood grouped together, the ladies in their 
soft-hued silks and cripes, and the young 
men in their light summer suits, Surrey 
Place was awake from end to end with 
observation, and this gay little assembly 
round Sir Harry's door was watched by 
many eager eyes from every window. 

"Certainly it was a pleasant thing for 
the young bachelor to have his friends to 
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tea," as Mrs. Hawks remarked afterwards 
to the Miss Prims, approvingly. 

These good ladies — the dear Miss Prims 
— had drawn the curtains across their little 
parlour window, indeed, that they might 
not appear to pry. But they nevertheless 
watched the group opposite, of Sir Harry's 
gay, bright friends, with quite a rapturous 
enjoyment, — Miss Pamela especially ad- 
miring the fine athletic form of Captain 
Fitzarthur, and Miss Olivia becoming 
eloquent over Lady Ridgeway's lace. 

" It was a real pleasure," as they re- 
marked to one another, when at length 
they assembled round their own simple 
tea board. " A real pleasure to watch 
that happy party." " They all seemed 
such nice bright young people over there ! " 
'* The very sight of them," said Miss 
Olivia, '* seems to do one good." 

For, the Miss Prims were enthusiastic, 
as all persons are, who really enjoy life. 
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They took a strong interest in young Sir 
Harry and his doings, and they had 
watched him from day to day with an 
enjoyment in all his enterprises that was 
scarcely inferior to his own. 

Never had they been so excited how- 
ever over the occurrences at Number Nine 
as they were this afternoon. They could 
hardly take their own tea in tranquillity. 
In turns they jumped up and down, Miss 
Pamela reporting to Miss Olivia, and then 
Miss Olivia taking the post of observation 
in turn again. They peeped behind the 
blinds, one or other of them incessantly, 
— the whole party opposite affording them 
delight and interest quite untold. 

Meanwhile in the little house over the 
way Sir Harry's entertainment went on 
most prosperously. 

" Will you not come in ? " he had said to 
Lady Ridgeway, when he and Cicely had 
finished greeting one another, with that 
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silent gaze and hand clasp, as they stood 
out there on the hot pavement in the rays 
of the slanting, setting sun. 

" Will you not all come in ? You must 
feel tired, Miss East," he continued to 
Belinda. " You must be tired after your 
hot bit of walk from Prince's Gate. Do 
come in and be refreshed by Mrs. Floys 
Stoneshire cakes and tea. Come, Lady 
Ridgeway, please come in," and he turned 
and walked slowly beside her along the 
little flower-bordered pathway and up the 
steps. 

It was a lovely July evening, and Sir 
Harry's little nest looked delightfully 
embowered in verdure, and was almost 
quite covered with clematis, now in full 
bright bloom. 

Rich, long sprays of purple blossoms 
hung low above the doorway and over 
the French windows — opening on to 
the balcony, which was gay with scarlet 
geraniums, also in full flower. 
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" You know how to make things pleasant 
about you, Sir Harry, certainly," said Lady 
Ridgeway, laughing. 

" There is no doubt of that," said Be- 
linda, opening her placid eyes in astonish- 
ment. 

" I like to have things pleasant," he 
answered brightly ; " and at least, in such 
hot dusty weather as this, I like the fresh- 
ness of flowers. In fact they are a weak- 
ness of mine ; I quite delight in them." 

" So I should think," said Lady Blanche, 
" How charming it all is ! " 

" Look ! *' he continued, smiling round 
upon her as she spoke, " all these came up 
from Arch Aubrey this morning ; and I 
would have sent them to you, Lady Ridge- 
way, and some to Miss Browne and to 
Lady Blanche also, I assure you, only I 
had the hope that you were coming to 
carry them away with you this afternoon." 

They had entered the little drawing- 
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room, but as he spoke he turned back once 
to greet Cicely. She came behind the 
other two. For — though he had addressed 
Lady Ridgeway in his last words — it 
was evident, from his quick, eager glance 
and smile, that for Cicely was the special 
welcome to his rooms, and for her pleasure 
were all his efforts for this entertainment, 
his decorations, and his flowers. All were 
meant for her quite especially — and Cicely 
blushed from delight and admiration as she 
came into the little room. 

Jack had been with Sir Harry all that 
morning, and together, with their united 
skill and good taste, they had converted 
the small, unpretending apartments this 
afternoon into a perfect summer bower, 
"fitted somewhat," as they said, "for the 
reception of their friends." 

Every corner of the Arch Aubrey garden 
had been despoiled, and not one, but quite 
a van load of hampers had arrived, very 
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early on that day in answer to an emphatic 
telegram from Sir Harry. 

And so the rooms were sweet with the 
odours of a fresh country garden — full of 
delicious tea-roses, and tall fern sprays. 
The fireplace was completely blocked up 
and hidden ; the cheffoniers, backed with 
their little mirrors, reflected the brightness 
of the fair floral bower, and the French 
windows were draped with soft tinted 
muslin, — so that only the flowers and the 
drooping clematis were visible from within 
the room — while the view of the street 
and of the Miss Prims' curtained casement 
opposite were quite hidden away. 

The little piano was drawn across one 
corner of the front drawing-room, and on 
each side of it tall branching ferns stood 
in terra cotta vases, their green foliage 
speaking also of the freshness of the mild 
Stoneshire climate from which they had 
come. 
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In the little back drawing-room, beyond 
the curtains with which they had draped 
the archway between the folding doors, 
stood the round tea-table covered with 
Mrs. Floy s inviting feast. 

The hissing tea-urn stood aside in a 
corner. It was so hot an evening that for 
once the pleasant domestic music would 
not have been a welcome sound. 

Mrs. Floy, resplendent in a stiff grey 
moird antique that had belonged to Sir 
Harry's mother, and crowned with a high- 
peaked, snowy cap, stood bowing with a 
smiling but respectful mien beside a little 
buffet, arranged just behind the archway, 
waiting and ready to pour out the tea. 

All was ready indeed when Sir Harry 
drew Lady Ridgeway into the back room 
for the little afternoon feast. 

" How delicious it all looks," she ex- 
claimed. '* But, my dear Sir Harry, we 
shall never be able to face any dinners." 
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" That will not matter for once," he said. 

" Besides/' cried Lady Blanche, " this 
sort of thing is so infinitely preferable to 
any dinner in the world.*' 

" I am so glad you think so," he said ; 
and he laughed softly, with a bright plea- 
sure in his voice, as he placed a chair for 
her, and continued, " Now, Lady Blanche, 
do, please, begin." 

The little round table was well covered. 
There were huge piles of strawberries, — 
sent up with the flowers, from the old- 
fashioned beds under the grey garden 
walls of the Arch Aubrey garden. There 
were cool-looking glaciers of beautiful, 
thick, clotted cream, fresh from the old 
home dairy, and skilfully iced by Mrs. 
Floy. The china was a unique tea service, 
also Harry's property, — a relic of past cen- 
turies of Arch Aubrians and Wynns. It 
was pretty and quaint, and of priceless 
value. 
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It had been Mrs. Floy herself who had 
ordered this to be sent up indeed, with the 
cream and the flowers and the fresh picked 
strawberries, when she realized that Sir 
Harry was actually going to have a party 
of fine company to tea. 

"He don't know all that's doo to him, 
bless 'is 'eart," she had said tenderly ; "but, 
thank God, I does." 

So she had ordered up the old service, 
and had set it out to her heart's satisfaction, 
with her home-made loaf and her plates of 
hot, tempting cakes, and sweet, golden 
butter. As to this latter delicacy be it 
said, en passant y Mrs. Floy constantly re- 
garded it from her seclusion behind the 
curtained archway with an especial and 
quiet artistic pride. For, as she well knew, 
its lovely golden tints were due to much 
teaching from herself which the young 
dairy-maid down at Arch Aubrey had 
had bestowed upon her with patient zeal ; 
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and Mrs. FIo/s own fingers had manu- 
factured and woven it into these marvellous 
and elegant devices of flowers and shells 
which looked really quite artistic and most 
tempting. 

The whole tea-table looked very pretty, 
and it was certainly a dainty little after- 
noon repast. 

The room was cool and pleasant, too, 
for the sun had sank already behind the 
branches of the tall elm trees at the foot 
of the little back garden, and the soft 
evening rays came slanting between the 
thick green foliage and played among the 
ivy leaves that covered the dingy old brick 
walls. 

There was a little porch beyond the 
French window towards the back, leading 
on to a perron beyond. And there was a 
little verandah round this last, with light 
spiral columns supporting a sloping, pro- 
jecting roof. Round the spiral columns 
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twilled a jasmine, in full flower, and a 
scarlet japonica — the bright colouring of 
the latter mingling with the starry clusters 
of the white flowers. 

Low chairs were grouped around this 
window, and looking out from it on to the 
little green garden beyond, you might 
really imagine — as Lady Ridgeway ex- 
claimed ecstatically — you might imagine 
that you were miles away in the tranquil 
country, and never dream of being within 
a stone*s throw of Kensington Road. 

Tea, strawberries, home-made cakes, 
golden-hued butter, and fresh iced country 
cream soon disappeared in a quick succes- 
sion which gladdened Mrs. Floy s good 
heart. 

''Sir 'Arry, God bless 4m," did the 
honours gracefully. Jack was unusually 
bright and lively; for Lady Blanche was 
unusually soft and gentle to him, and he 
beamed in the radiance of her smiles. 
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Lady Ridgeway was more empressd than 
ever in her kindness to Sir Harry, and 
was indeed more charming in her own 
especial way than he had ever known her 
before. She was not pathetic either, but 
bright and playful in her manner both to 
Fitz and to him, and in fact to everybody. 
Until the little repast was over they 
talked merrily together in a circle — but 
then the scene slightly changed. They 
separated. Both during tea, however, and 
all through the hours that followed they 
were all very happy in their different ways. 

Cicely was most particularly and un- 
utterably happy, for somehow she seemed 
to receive especially Sir Harry's unceasing 
attentions and care. And quite naturally 
she seemed to fall to him when they had 
settled into their places and glided into 
closer conversation and divided into little 
groups of two. 
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She seemed to fall to him as if from the 
powers of a fate which rules such allot- 
ments instinctively, and he was soon de- 
voting himself to her amusement with 
eagerness and delight, while Captain Fitz- 
arthur languidly responded to the pleasing 
influences of Lady Ridgeway's empresse- 
ment, and sunned himself passively in the 
light of her deep, eloquent eyes. 

The rest of the party found also their 
attractions. 

Jack, who forgot to be cynical, or de- 
spairing, or disconsolate all that evening 
(while Blanche was so encouraging to him, 
and no rival was near), soon beguiled her, 
when tea was over, towards the back win- 
dow, where, as the sun set slowly with a 
soft warm glow behind the elms, they 
leant together for a long time upon 
the balustrade of the little balcony; he 
smoking a cigarette in a pleasant and 
contemplative reverie — and for a time 
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almost in silence — while she pulled the 
faded leaves and broken twigs from the 
red japonica and the jasmine with the 
unconscious ardour of a flower-lover who 
cannot resist doing a bit of gardening 
work when the opportunity offers. 

They leant there for a long while, very 
happy in their own peculiar way. Then, 
Lady Ridgeway drew Fitz away with her 
for some time into the front room, and they 
sank into two low chairs near the cur- 
tained and flowery window, and soon 
subsided for their part also into repose 
of person — while occasional sotto voce 
murmurings alone suggested any activity 
of mind ! 

And Cicely found herself wandering with 
Sir Harry from picture to book-case, from 
whip-stand to pipe-holder, and from man- 
telpiece to cheffonier, examining with a 
tender touch all the treasures he had had 
up, for the decoration of his small resi- 
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dence, from Arch Aubrey — and lending a 
ready ear to his explanation of their 
various uses. 

Belinda, who had received the united 
attention and devotion of the whole' party 
during tea-time, had now fallen into a 
ready acquaintance with the worthy Floy, 
and had actually retired with her, to 
inspect the remainder of the house with 
great interest, and to obtain from her 
the wonderful Stoneshire receipt for those 
delicious and incomparable tea-cakes. It 
was in fact this desire, expressed as a 
graceful compliment on Belinda's part to 
Mrs. Floy, which had first opened up a 
conversation and developed the channels 
of sympathy between the two. 

Thus the time was passed pleasantly 
away by one and all of them, and before 
they knew it, or half suspected it, it was 
nearly seven o'clock. 

Lady Ridgeway's horses had been ex- 
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hibited a long time to the admiration of 
all Surrey Place, and now at last she 
sprang up with an exclamation as Sir 
Harry's little Sevres clock amongst the 
roses on the mantelpiece rang out the 
three quarters after six. 

" Oh, we have been here nearly two 
hours ! " she said. " Sir Harry, I must be 
off. We dine early to-night, for I am 
going to hear Albani sing in Lucia at 
half-past eight." 

" I am so sorry," he said. "How the 
time has passed. I wish you would 
come again to-morrow. Lady Ridgeway, 
please." 

"Ah, how pleasant it would be, for us 
at least, if not for Mrs. Floy. But, to- 
morrow we must all meet about the 
same time at Mrs. Redleigh's. Is not 
to-morrow the day of her dramatic tea ? " 

" Yes, it is to-morrow," said Sir Harry. 
" Shall we meet ? Are you going — and 
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you ? " he continued, glancing round upon 
Cicely. " Then I will go also, certainly. 
I am so glad." 

" I had almost forgotten it," said Captain 
Fitz. 

" But," began Sir Harry again, " I wish 
you would not go away quite so soon now. 
I hoped we should have had some music 
during the afternoon. Jack, you lazy 
fellow, you promised me you would sing." 

Jack turned a happy face towards them 
all, taking his arms from the balcony, and 
looking round into the room. 

He was very happy, more so than any 
of them knew. For that afternoon he had 
done a good deal ! 

He had told Blanche about his friend 
Fotheringham, and about all he had said 
to Sir Harry; and she, somehow, had 
arrived at speaking to him (much in the 
tone she had used to Cicely) of her own 
growing belief that people were sometimes 
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quite happy and contented on a very few 
hundreds a year. 

And although Jack dared say nothing 
quite definite — not even then in answer to 
her — there had been something in her 
tone as she spoke of all this, that made 
him wonderfully happy, and that called up 
anew his resolution, that he would go once 
more and talk to his old friend, Jim 
Fotheringham ; that he would go on the 
very next day. 

"Are you really going — quite deter- 
mined. Lady Ridge way ? " Sir Harry 
continued again as her stately ladyship 
rose leisurely from her low chair, and 
turned to say ' Good-bye ' to him — " really 
going? But, stay one moment. How 
about the evening that we were to have 
together at the House ?" 

*' Have you got the seats. Sir Harry ? I 
thought you had forgotten us, — and it all 
rests with you." 
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" Yes, I have got them for the twenty- 
seventh," he said — " for three ladies. Will 
you and Lady Blanche and Miss Browne 
come on that particular night ? Do you 
think, Lady Ridgeway, that that will do ? " 

" It will do capitally. Yes, of course 
we will come. I am engaged for the 
Dykes' ball, and for no end of other things 
for that night already, but I will throw 
them all over without remorse. How 
clever of you to get three places at this 
crowded time. Is the twenty-seventh to be 
a good night ? What will be going on ? " 

" The Prince Imperial's Memorial will 
be discussed." 

" Oh, how interesting — how charming. 
I am so glad. What a treasure you are, 
Sir Harry, I declare. When it comes to 
doing anything for one, that implies ex- 
ertion in any way at all, he is worth ten 
of you, Fitz — yes, Fitz, he is." 

" I am worth nothing, I know," said 
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the guardsman, placidly — " at least not in 
this business. But then, you see, I do not 
happen for the moment to be an M.P. 
Eh — of course I am worth nothing." 

"And yet — no," said Lady Ridgeway, 
laughing softly as she turned her eyes 
upon him. "We underrate your value, 
Fitz. Five nights ago, when the deside- 
ratum of the whole world was the Knights- 
bridge ball, you were a comfort, Fitz. But 
what a time you had of it, my poor dear 
friend, for the whole of that fortnight, 
before the event came off." 

" And I shall have a time of it for ever 
after," he replied laughingly. " How angry 
was the Dowager Duchess of Rawleigh 
when I declared I could not give her ten 
tickets. She had had, as it was, eight for 
all her sisters and her cousins and her 
aunts, and I thought it hard to give her 
every one I could get hold of, just because 
she happens to be my grandmother's 
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cousin, — and does not care a straw about 
me ! I have been afraid to go near her 
Sunday luncheons though, ever since, I 
can assure you." 

'* Poor Fitz ! " said Lady Ridgeway, 
compassionately. " But now, please, will 
you call up the carriage, for really and 
truly I must go." 
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CHAPTER II. 



AT WESTMINSTER. 



The London season was drawing rapidly 
to a close, and already town began to thin. 

But in the House of Commons there 
was as yet little prospect of a reldche. 

There was a great deal to do, and since 
the excitiijg elections of April very little 
had been done ; and the Liberal Ministry 
— the strongest since the Reform Bill had 
passed — were rapidly getting into those 
deep difficulties of the Irish question, and 
all the other knotty points which have 
since absorbed them. 

In all these Sir Harry strove hard to 
take the interest expected of him ! As 
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he went down to Westminster every after- 
noon during that busy season, and sat 
upon the red benches, sometimes late into 
the hot summer nights. 

He had tried to take all the interest he 
felt he ought to take, in the various de- 
bates, and measures, and bills that came 
before the House. But it had been some- 
what of a vain-trying, until one hot night 
the question came on, as to whether the 
Memorial to the Prince Imperial should 
find a place in Westminster Abbey, or no ? 

Sir Harry could never quite explain to 
himself — why ! But there had been some- 
thing in the touching and romantic ele- 
ments of this debate, which had fired him, 
and he lit up on this subject with an intense 
excitement and enthusiasm quite new to 
his experience of the House of Commons 
— with all its complex and prosaic ques- 
tions of Water Supplies, Burial Bills, and 
Irish grievances. Here at last was a ques- 
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tion which the eager and chivalrous- 
hearted young member for Arch Aubrey 
could understand. He almost, in fact, ex- 
perienced a Conservative reaction on that 
occasion, at the part which the Radicals 
played in this cause. He had been ex- 
cited over it all, indeed, for some time. 
And this one point of political debate 
in the session of 1880 had often formed 
a theme of discussion between himself 
and Cicely Browne in those Kensington 
Garden walks of theirs. His eloquence 
had almost worked her up to a pitch of 
enthusiasm equal to his own. And it had 
been at her eager request indeed that he 
had succeeded in obtaining seats in the 
Ladies' Gallery on the night on which this 
subject would be discussed. 

Sir Harry's warm young heart had 
throbbed with sympathy for that gallant 
young Prince, when he had fallen as a 
British soldier only one short year ago. 
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And when the question came up in the 
House, Harry thought of that evening 
when he had shed hot tears all alone in 
the old library at Arch Aubrey, as he read 
of the brave boy — falling out there amongst 
the savages — his breast pierced deep with 
wounds from the Zulu spears, and his 
face turned full upon England's foes. He 
had felt so intensely about it ; and now 
the recollection of all his feeling came 
rushing back upon him, and all his excite- 
ment and sympathy were aroused again. 

So he had striven hard, and to his delight 
succeeded in getting seats for Cicely and for 
Lady Ridgeway on the night of that debate. 
He had got one for Lady Blanche also, 
but it turned out when the day came, that 
she was unable to go. And the party 
were Lady Ridgeway and Cicely only — 
under care of their young M.P. 

Cicely was a much more ardent politician 
at all times than was Sir Harry Wynn as 
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it happened. She entered into all his 
enthusiasm for the young Prince ; but 
besides this she was enthusiastic upon 
many points, and she was keenly aHve 
indeed to the interests of political life. 
To her this first visit to the House of 
Commons, under the auspices of her own 
particular Member, was an event to which 
she had looked forward all through that 
season. For all her life long Cicely had 
dwelt in London, and although her days 
there had been passed so quietly, yet con- 
tinually all around her she had heard the 
echoes of political strife, and the reflection 
of those stirring interests had seemed to 
reach her from time to time. 

She had also read many political novels, 
and she had entertained many quiet deep 
thoughts of her own on many and various 
important political questions through all 
her life gone by. All these thoughts and 
views she had lately imparted (in various 
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long talks on the subject) to Sir Harry in 
answer to sundry statements of his; and 
although she was never a voluble or ready 
talker, yet she spoke to him often on the 
high objects and destinies which were 
involved, as it appeared to her, in a 
politician's life. 

Cicely's ideal of a hero had been at all 
times, a man, not only attractive and brave, 
but a politician, an eloquent speaker, if 
possible, in the House ; one who would be 
strong before his fellow men, and a hero 
of the people, who thought and felt and 
laboured for the good of all. 

Thus it was an especial cause of pride 
to her that Sir Harry Wynn was a Member 
of the Imperial Parliament — even though 
she was forced often to acknowledge 
privately to her own self that he was a very 
different type from her original ideal. He 
was so young ; he was so bright and sunny 
in his moods and ways, while her ideal 
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politician had been rather serious and 
grim. 

It was evidently very difficult for Sir 
Harry to regard many points of political 
controversy with any interest at all — and, 
poor fellow, she knew he had had a 
seriously trying time of it during many an 
hour in his place of honour, on those red 
benches, throughout the season. 

On that particular Friday night in 
question, however, he brightened into real 
excitement, and his eyes sparkled eagerly 
as he met the two fair ladies at the outer 
door. 

Cicely had come with Lady Ridgeway 
in her brougham. They arrived early 
after an impromptu tea-dinner — such as 
most women love — and they announced 
that they were determined, and prepared, 
to stay bravely throughout the debate. 
They were ready, as Lady Ridgeway said, 
to hold against all comers and invaders 
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« 

these precious seats in the wire-fenced 
gallery, won for them by the persistent 
balloting of their gallant young M.P. 

Cicely felt a thrill of excitement and 
pleasure, and many an old thought and 
aspiration rose up in her mind, as, with 
Sir Harry walking proudly by her side, 
she mounted the long stairs to the little 
entrance of the ladies' gallery ; and many 
a recollection of some favourite political 
novel came back to her, as she passed 
through that House, of which she had read 
so many descriptions, and in which she 
had often longed to have a real vested 
interest through some one for whom she 
cared. She had her wish now gratified, for 
' Some One * for whom she did care, made 
certainly a part in that august Assembly ; 
and although Sir Harry was not like Mr. 
Coningsby, nor any other young political 
hero of her favourite Writer — still, her in- 
terest was as deep and keen for his sake as 
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It could ever have been for any of them ; 
and although he owned no silvery tongue 
of eloquence, nor was ever in the least 
likely to make a speech of any kind, — still 
he was M.P. for Arch Aubrey, and a 
politician even in spite of himself! As 
such she was duly proud of him as they 
ascended side by side to the little door. 

" Well — ! of all the holes, I always do 
say that this gallery is the most dis- 
graceful," said Lady Ridgeway, in a voice 
calculated to dispel all illusions, as Sir 
Harry held open the door for her to enter. 

** It is very small and dark, certainly," he 
said. " I was rather astonished when I came 
up here for the first time the other day." 

"Oh, I think it is quite delightful," 
answered Cicely however, pausing by his 
side as she followed Lady Ridgeway 
through the little narrow doorway, and 
gazing from the highest point of the 
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gallery through the trelHs-work of the 
railing, away over the House. 

" I am so glad to be here. I am so glad 
to see it at last," and she clasped her 
hands together in excitement, drawing her 
breath in and gazing with a deep flush 
upon her cheek. She glanced for an instant 
round at him. " Oh, Sir Harry, how good 
of you to bring me here to see it all ! " 

There was not much to see from where 
she stood — only the length and breadth of 
the House, with its carved and vaulted 
ceiling, and long red-covered benches; with 
its galleries running down either side, and 
with nothing but the heads of all the 
Members, grey, black, brown, light-hued, 
and bald, as the case might be, all sitting, 
rows and rows of them on either side. 

" Do you think I shall see all the great 
men ? " she whispered ; " and will you tell 
me who they are ? and, oh ! shall I hear 
Mr. Gladstone speak ? " 
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" I cannot tell you that/' he answered, 
laughingly. " And I am afraid you will 
not see much from this place — hearing is 
another thing. They tell me you can 
hear really capitally from up here." 

" Oh, that will satisfy me." 

" Look then ! " continued Sir Harry; '* I 
will take you down there to where Lady 
Ridgeway has got — to the front seats, just 
behind the screen. What a horrid shame 
to have that screen there. I wish they 
would bring a Bill in to take it away. You 
would be much better without it; and if 
we looked up high enough we could see 
you. But now I wonder what you can see. 
You are in good time enough, at all events. 
See, Lady Ridgeway is beckoning ; she 
has succeeded in securing two capital seats 
in front." 

They walked together down the steps 
now, following the way taken by Lady 
Ridgeway already. 
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Very few ladies had arrived as yet. The 
little gallery was nearly empty, but as 
usual very dark, and very limited indeed 
in space. From the front row, through 
the wicker screen, however, Cicely got a 
full view of the House. 

" Oh, how I should like to be a Member," 
she sighed. 

"What — ! do you think it so very jolly .'^ " 

" No, not jolly ; it is not that, but it looks 
so real. Sir Harry, where do you sit ? " 

" There, near the centre, in the third row, 
behind that big broad-backed fellow with 
spectacles — do you see ? There is my 
place, looking very empty. I must go and 
fill it soon." 

" And where is Mr. Gladstone ? " 

" Not come from dinner yet ; but he sits 
just below you. I fear you will only see 
the top of his head ! " 

" And Mr. Bright, and the Member who 
is going to speak, you know — I forget — 
who is it ? Yes — Mr. B — s. Is he here ? " 
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" Not yet. There is Bradlaugh, that 
man with the massive, close-shaven face* 
And that is Mr. Forster — just come in, — 
and Dr. Lyon Playfair now coming up the 
middle of the House. And there, also, is 
Labouchere ; he will sit near the cross 
benches. Do you see ? he has just taken 
his place." 

" How intensely interesting it all is," 
exclaimed Cicely. "It is wonderful to see 
them all, actually with one's eyes, after 
reading so much about them." 

" You are a keen politician." 

" Oh, I think it is always wonderful to 
see people you read about. Do you know, 
I felt that even, when I first saw the Shah." 

" Ah ! that was before my day," laughed 
Sir Harry. ** But you do not go in for 
women being in Parliament either. No, I 
know you do not. Miss Browne — not for 
women's rights and all that, eh ? " 

" Oh no ; you know I do not. I have 
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often told you ; but if I were a man I 
mean, you know, I should never be happy 
until I was in the House of Commons. I 
am so glad you are a Member, Sir Harry." 

" I think I am only now becoming con- 
scious of the pleasure in the fact of your 
gladness," he replied, looking smilingly at 
her. " But I will stick to it at all events, 
since — well, since you have shown me that 
it is such a desirable thing to do." 

" Oh, I think it is just the only thing a 
man should care to live for, unless he had 
got to work for other sort of views — I 
mean, unless he had some one for whom he 
must earn independence." 

"I dare say there is a good deal in that,*' 
he replied, " if I could only see it at all. 
— At all events, I do like to have work 
of some kind, and I do feel that life with- 
out work is scarcely worth living at all ; 
and I will tell you what it is. Miss Browne, 
I will try to put some go into my politics 
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from this night forward — under your in- 
spiration/' he added eagerly, and turning 
round upon her again. 

" Yes, do. Sir Harry." 

" But I am an enthusiast to-night, at all 
events, on my own account," he continued. 
" I do hope they will do it all right, and 
that the Opposition will be squashed. You 
are listening, Lady Ridgeway ; I hope you 
have found more interest than we have 
done in Mr. G — y's speech. But hah — ! 
now the excitement is going to begin. — 
Look ! there are the Radicals crowding in ; 
it is they who are going to vote, you know, 
against the Memorial being placed in the 
Abbey. What a shame ! I declare it is a 
regular whip. And there is B — s ; do 
you see, that stout fellow just come in this 
minute } he is the man they have got to 
make their big speech." 

" I see him," replied Lady Ridgeway. 

*' And there is Mr. Gladstone and Sir 
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Stafford Northcote — look, Miss Browne; 
there are a whole cluster of big men 
coming in from dinner. I am afraid I 
must go down, or the County Member will 
wig me, and declare that Arch Aubrey 
shall be disfranchised by next year. Shall 
you be all right, Lady Ridgeway ? I will 
come up presently again ; and as soon as 
I can get hold of the old fellow out in the 
corridor, I will order you some tea ! " 

"Is it not delightfully exciting and 
interesting."^" whispered Cicely to Lady 
Ridgeway, taking down the glass from her 
eyes, after watching Sir Harry come in at 
the far end and find the way to his place. 

" Well, my child, as far as excitement 
goes," said Lady Ridgeway, a little tartly, 
"if I were not acting as chaperone to 
a dear little girl, who has come to look 
through an opera-glass at a charming 
young man fifty feet away, I should say it 
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was rather a waste of time, not to say a 
little dull. I am not much of a politician . 
myself, Cicely, and, except this spring at 
the opening, I have never once sat in my 
place in the other House. Ah, no. I am 
very glad if it pleases you, dear ; but 
for my part I would rather be drinking my 
coffee at this precise moment in the aviary 
at Park Lane with Fitz. Poor Fitz, I 
wonder what he is doing with himself to- 
night. Having dinner at the Guards ? By 
the way — yes, of course he told me ; and 
then coming to have supper with me at 
ten. Don't forget that you are coming 
home with me to supper." 

** I told them to send the brougham for 
me to your house at eleven," the girl 
answered. 

" Then the ponies may rattle their bits 
in the moonlight till twelve, for not a 
minute before that hour shall you go, 
my dear; and probably not till ever so 
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much later too. We shall want something 
to wake us up after all this, you know, 
Cicely." 

" Does it bore you so much, Lady 
Ridgeway ? " 

" Bore me ? — oh no. I wanted to see the 
new House ; I wanted to come. Besides, 
if it amuses you, dear. Do you really like 
it, Cicely, you original child ? " 

" Oh, I like it intensely." 

" That is to say, you like gazing at Sir 
Harry Wynn through your opera-glass, 
and thinking that, as in all other forms, he 
is charming as an M.P. Eh! I think 
that is about it. Cicely." 

The girl coloured hotly, and down came 
the glass from her eyes. 

** I was not looking at him," she said. 

" You can do that, you think, any day," 
continued Lady Ridgeway. "Well, I do 
not know," and she raised her own glass 
and fixed it straight upon Sir Harry. " I 
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do not know that there is anybody much 
more worth looking at among them all. 
He is really a handsome boy. And how 
absurd it is for him to be sitting down 
there among these rows of solemn fogies, 
with that ridiculous demure expression 
on his face. The naughty boy, he is 
looking up and trying to see us ; — and now 
he is smiling. Ah, there is indeed much 
need of a brass screen up here, I fancy, 
when such youthful politicians as Sir 
Harry sit on the benches down below. 
In vain, in vain, Sir Harry. I do not 
believe he can catch a glimpse of us, 
although we have such a full view of him." 

" I was not looking at Sir Harry," said 
Cicely, in a deprecating tone. 

" Were you not, my dear } " 

" No ; but at that stout gentleman there, 
* Mr. B — s,' he called him, who is going to 
xnake a speech to-night." 

" Good gracious, is he ? I wonder who 
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has been talking all this time, and what 
he has been talking about ! But now — are 
we going to have the question about that 
poor boy's statue brought up ? for that is, 
I suppose, what we have come to hear, 
eh ? Good gracious, what a disgraceful 
shame it is to make a fuss about such 
a thing ! They say the Dean is besieged 
with letters, and the Queen has expressed 
her wishes in vain. So much for a Radical 
Government, Cicely. All the court, all the 
best-feeling people of the whole nation 
on one side, while the House of Commons 
has to suspend the entire business of the 
country to listen to the views of a ' Mr. 
B — s' on this subject, with which surely 
he has nothing whatever to do. What 
are we coming to, I should like to know ! " 
Mr. B — s spoke, — and Lady Ridgeway 
heard his eloquence with indignation. 
Indeed, if Mr. B — s could have listened to 
the criticism of the ladies' gallery, he 
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would have realized the unpopularity of 
his action throughout the country, if not 
with ' the Brave/ at least with ' the Fair ! ' 
Would that he could have heard them ! 
Would that he could have been subjected 
for ten minutes to the scathing eloquence 
of Lady Ridgeway's tongue ! Before such 
sharp and delicately sarcastic criticism as he 
would have encountered behind that brass 
trellis, even he might have been brought 
round to a different view of his theme. 

But he did not hear. Lady Ridgeway's 
barbed arrows could not reach him. So 
quite unconsciously on and on he went— 
through that long and weary speech- 
through many an inappropriate quotation, 
"through perorations of most grandiloquent 
j)rose — through stanzas of * The Garland 
c>f Poetry^ and ^ Dew Drops from the 
JUaney and — the House of Commons, and 
the whole outside world as well, were 
obliged to listen to him. 

VOL. III. E 
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CHAPTER III. 



ENTHUSIASM. 



Brimming over with indignation, Sir 
Harry came up to them just as Mr. B — s 
was about to sit down. 

" What bad taste," he said ; " horrible. 
I am quite ashamed of my country, and of 
the party to which I belong. I feel as if 
B — s had made a Conservative of me to- 
night." 

'* Has party spirit much to do with it ? " 
said Lady Ridgeway, turning round to 
him. 

" Oh, it is certainly quite a Radical cry. 
B — s is nothing but a tool. I must say, 
I don't feel at all proud of any of us to- 
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night. No one seems to have anything 
adequate to the position to say." 

" I do not wonder that you feel hotly. 
Sir Harry — even against your own party 
too. But " 

**Well, I do think we might find some- 
thing better worth doing than this. I 
think it is pitiable, and I heartily hope my 
own side may not win. Indeed I wish the 
other side had made a whip of it ; but they 
have not ; there are scarcely more than a 
hundred of them in the House at this 
moment, and the Radicals have been 
marshalled in strong. Well, I cannot go 
against my party, I suppose; but I will 
tell you one thing, I shall not vote at all." 

•' Stay up here with us then," said Lady 
Ridgeway, smilingly. " You will be much 
happier than down there, you know, and 
you will be safely out of the way." 

" I fear I must not," he said, blushing 
and glancing round the gallery. "This 
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place is only meant for the ladies, you 
know, and we may only come to visit you 
for a few minutes just now and then. Ha ! " 
he continued, laughing merrily at the idea, 
" I think there would be some new kind of 
whip invented if we M.P.'s took to passing 
the time up here. I must go down directly, 
for this fellow sooner or later will have to 
stop, and then we must see what is to be 
done about it all. But now let me go and 
ask about your tea." 

He had managed to sit for these few 
moments on the row close beside them, 
for some ladies had been away to the tea- 
room, and had left a vacant space. But 
now they came back in a hurry to claim 
their places, and Sir Harry hastily rose. 
He stood upright at the end of the row 
for a moment, when he had made way for 
the ladies, looking over the House. And 
Cicely thought she had never seen him 
look so handsome as he did then — flushed 
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and grave and eager as he was. She 
had never felt so proud to be called ' his 
friend ! ' 

He stood there with eyes sparkling with 
indignation, and with crimsoned cheek — 
listening to the last few sentences of B — s' 
ecstatic eloquence, and hearing at last 
(with a murmur of assenting applause) the 
repeated call to divide. 

" We have done with him at length," he 
exclaimed, as the stout orator ceased his 
flow of poetic 'bathos,' and voluminous 
prose, and as he sat down, amid the laughter 
of the entire House, and the strong indig- 
nation of many even of the most liberal 
Members assembled there. 

" Now I am ready. Let us have our 
tea," said Lady Ridgeway, rising; "and 
we will come back immediately, and hear 
what next comes on." 

" Will you come then ? I have no doubt 
it is all ready," said Sir Harry. " Will you 
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come to the little room across the corridor ? 
It is verj' nice and comfortable there." 

Cicely rose also, and they went with 
him, threading their way between the close- 
packci^l scats, leaving their cloaks on their 
own chairs to secure their remaining 
reserved until their return to them. 
They struggled out at last through that 
crowd of eager politicians of the fair sex, 
who now filled the gallery in a close pack. 
They reached the corridor beyond. 

** I have made friends with the white- 
chokcred fellow who takes care of the 
ladies here/* said Sir Harry, who with his 
bright face and frank ready smile always 
made fast friends indeed on every side. 
" I have made friends with him ; and I 
hope he has got everything you may re- 
quire for tea." 

And so he had. 

Cicely declared she had never eaten 
such bread and butter, and Lady Ridge- 
way said — 
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" The fact is we are as hungry as 
hawks, Sir Harry, after dining at four 
o'clock/' 

" And so am I," he replied. '' I am 
always somehow fearfully hungry down 
here." 

" Well, for my part, I have always had 
a horror of politics," said Lady Ridgeway, 
emphatically, " but ^Aai is an aspect of 
terror in which I never viewed them before. 
I believe you are all really half-starved 
down here — when you do not come home 
for dinner, or when you remain until day- 
break in the morning. I believe you are 
starved." 

"Well, yes, I think we are very often. 
But I shall do famously to-night It is 
good bread and butter. I wish you and 
Miss Browne would come down every 
evening to tea! I would have it always 
ready for you." 

He had sat down with them at the old 
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wooden table in the quaint little room, 
and was consuming bread and butter like 
a schoolboy, which Lady Ridgeway cut 
for him in dainty pieces. 

The old attendant had given them but 
a limited supply of plates and cutlery, and 
all the luxury of appurtenances were 
centred indeed, quite accidentally, upon 
Lady Ridgeway's place. 

" Only one knife ! but I will cut for 
everybody," she had declared, as they had 
all three sat down. 

" But you are coming to supper with me. 
Sir Harry," she continued, as she cut him 
a third slice of bread. Do not forget that. 
You know, you are not to spend the small 
hours in the House to-night, you are to 
come back to supper, and — now don't you 
spoil your supper. Eh ! Will this only- 
just keep you alive till then ? " 

" I must stay for the division," he said 
sadly. 
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'* Yes, of course ; but so will we. We 
are in no hurry now we have had our tea, 
are we, Cicely ? " 

'* Oh no," the girl answered. " I do 
hope we shall stay." 

" Yes, dear, yes, of course we will. We 
must see the question out, and — I wonder 
how they are getting on with it! Have 
we finished, and shall we go back ? What 
is going on ? Oh ! you most unpractical 
of M.P.'s; you do not even know who is 
speaking now." 

" I am not quite sure," answered Sir 
Harry, laughingly. " Let us go back and 
see. Who knows, perhaps now that B — s 
has finished, we may have some one you 
would like to hear." 

" Do let us go, we are all ready," said 
Cicely, and the three went together from 
out the little tea-room. They struggled 
back to their places ; and as they passed 
through the little narrow door, the Member 
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for L ds was standing near it, having 

put some ladies into their seats for the 
night. 

And as they entered through the small 
door, they realized that a firm sonorous 
voice was ringing through the House, in 
tones of strong feeling and enthusiasm, 
speaking evidently with an outburst of 
indignant eloquence, which on the subject 
was refreshing to hear. 

"Who is that?" said Sir Harry, in a 

low tone, to the Member for L d$, 

whom he happened to know. 

" It is Hutchison. He is making a capital 
speech ; and he takes a right view — more- 
over, taken from the right side. He is 

not a Napoleonist," continued the L ds' 

Member cordially; "quite the contrary; but 
he hates all this, to-night, all the same ; and 
they say Gladstone will be up immediately 
in opposition to B — s; but it will be of 
no use. There will be a division presently. 
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and there are not sixty votes on the other 
side." 

Sir Harry passed on with a shrug of 
his shoulder and a frown of disgust, and 
in another moment he had reached the 
front again, and was by Cicely s side. 

" Miss Browne, I think you will have 
your wish gratified," he whispered, as he 
handed her into her seat again, and as he 
bent over her for a moment before he left 
them to go to his empty place. " I think 
you will have your wish gratified, and you 
will hear some good speakers to-night." 

" Yes — ? " said Cicely, leaning towards 
the screen and listening with sparkling eyes. 

" I wish I was as fond of it as you are," 
said Sir Harry, admiringly. ** You would 
make a ten times better Member for Arch 
Aubrey than I." 

Lady Ridgeway laughed, while Cicely 
turned round to him with a deprecating 
gesture of her head, and Lady Ridgeway 
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opened her lips to say something in sug- 
gestive raillery to both of them — but before 
she could begin her attack Sir Harry had 
taken himself away. 

Cicely felt she was most fortunate that 
night — everything happened as she had 
wished it to be. 

Mr. Gladstone rose soon, and held her 
attention enthralled with intense interest 
and excitement for nearly half an hour. 
Then Sir Stafford Northcote, whom she 
also wished to hear, rose, and Cicely (feeling 
it all very wonderful and very fascinating^ 
in spite of Sir Harry's disenchantment 
and Lady Ridgeway s sarcastic remarks), 
sat listening and delighted — whilst time 
sped fast away. 

Excitement waxed high in the House, 
and even Lady Ridgeway rose at length 
to the eager spirit of the occasion, and she 
heard Sir Stafford Northcote's fine rounded 
sentences with a murmur of applause. 
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She became interested. Even Mr. Glad- 
stone, she confessed, carried her with him 
while he was speaking. But she was too 
good a Conservative not to abuse him 
when he ceased. 

" He always wanders," she grumbled, 
nothing more violent for the moment 
occurring to her to say. "He always 
wanders ; besides, his party have got be- 
yond him, and he cannot carry it, with all he 
has said. Why, his party are dead against 
him, and that valorous champion of theirs, 
' Mr. B — s,' will gain the night in spite 
of everybody, so they need not waste their 
time. But how I like to hear Sir Stafford 
Northcote," she exclaimed, when he rose, 
being true as ever to her flag ! " Listen 
to him. Cicely ; how warmly, yet how 
moderately, he does it. But little will 
they care ; it will not affect them one bit ; 
they never lose an opportunity of doing 
anything that is thoroughly vulgar and in 
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bad taste. Why, my dear, the last time I 
was in this House, was not Sir Stafford 
North cote making a charming speech in 
reference to the poor Princess Alice, only 
a week or ten days after her death ; and 
would you believe it, at the most solemn 
part of it, when every other Member had 
taken his hat off, and had risen to his feet, 
two or three of the Radical clique kept 
their heads covered, folded their arms, and 
never rose at all ; and if you will tell me 
that a large and important body of political 
men in this country are to be fairly repre- 
sented by such contemptibly trivial acts of 
irreverence and discourtesy as that was, 
then all I say, z>, that in these degenerate 
days the country has become utterly un- 
worthy of really great men, and the House 
of Commons will soon cease to be a goal 
of desire for any gentleman of culture or 
high sort of instincts at all. Ugh — ! it is 
all those horrid Radicals, — eh ? Do be- 
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come a Conservative, dear," she whispered 
confidingly to Cicely ; " do ; and then you 
will make Sir Harry one by-and-by." 

" How could I ? " whispered Cicely, 
reddening under Lady Ridgeway's steady 
gaze. "That I never could, — I am sure, 
at all events,— for He says Arch Aubrey has 
been a Liberal borough for ever so many 
years. But do listen. Lady Ridgeway, I 
want to hear this. Oh, how could any 
one refuse the poor darling Prince s monu- 
ment a place in Westminster Abbey after 
such a beautiful speech as that ? " 

"Can you see how enthusiastically Sir 
Harry is applauding," exclaimed Lady 
Ridgeway, laughing aloud with delight. 
" Well done ! for a Liberal Member, — 
cheering the other side ! Look at him 
through your glass ; he is quite excited." 

"Oh, it is all so exciting," Cicely ex- 
claimed. " I wish we could come to the 
House every night, Lady Ridgeway." 
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"That is more than I do, dear," she 
answered. " Heighho ! these were speeches 
certainly worth hearing. But now, I do 
wish we could get home to supper. Do 
you know, I am very tired." 

" Are you ? Shall we go then, dear 
Lady Ridgeway ? Do not remain only 
for me." 

" I promised Sir Harry we would wait 
for him, my child. No, I am not im- 
patient, and it is nearly over now. They 
are dividing. Look at all that gang of 
the undecided Members ; they are walking 
out. What poltroons! No, I suppose I 
must not say that exactly ; yet I am sure 
I could manage to make up my mind, one 
way or the other, somehow, if it were L" 

"Is it not a shame to make all this 
fuss about the monument resting in the 
Abbey .'^ Do you not think so, Lady 
Ridgeway ? " 

" Yes, dear, of course I do. We all do, 
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all of US. I mean — it is nothing but a 
horrid Radical cry. Ah ! the poor dear 
Empress. When I think of her lovely 
Tuileries' balls, how dreadful it all seems.'* 

And Lady Ridge way talked for some 
seconds philosophically of fate, and of the 
changes of destiny — for just then she was 
tired of listening, and glad to use her 
voice ! Meanwhile there was a movement 
below, while Cicely watched still unwearily 
with anxious eyes. Then the victory was 
proclaimed, and greeted noisily with much 
unparliamentary and most unnecessary en- 
thusiasm from the triumphant side. 

What had that poor young Prince in- 
deed done that T n should have waved 

his hat so ecstatically at the expulsion 
of his statue from Westminster Abbey ? 
Would any Radical champion of the nine- 
teenth century win for himself so good 
a claim, I wonder, to such an honourable 
resting-place for his Memorial — some day.'* 

VOL. III. F 
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Why did C y cheer so vociferously, 

and Mr. B — s light up with enthusiasm 
as if a volume of his poems had found 
a publisher, and had been favourably 
reviewed by the AthencBum on its first 
page. 

A victor is always and often justly 
triumphant, but such a victory scarce called 
for such uproarious applause. 

" Well, — they have done it," murmured 
Lady Ridgeway, as Sir Harry met them 
in the low doorway of the ladies' gallery. 
** They have done it at last," she repeated, 
as she glanced into his face, which looked 
unusually grave. " And it is a disgrace to 
them — in my opinion at least." 

'' Do not tell anybody, Lady Ridge- 
way," he whispered. " But I voted after 
all with the other side. I could not help 
seceding from my party. I could not re- 
main negative when the moment came to 
vote, but it did no good after all. Come 
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down quickly. I have called up your 
carriage." 

He walked beside them down the long 
stairs. 

" You are not to go back," said Lady 
Ridgeway. ** Not to-night, mind." 

" I do not think I will. I am dispirited, 
.nd quite disgusted as well," replied young 
►ir Harry. " I do not seem to see at all 
ow the old Ship is going to sail in the 
fViture." 

*' The brave old Ship of State," laughed 
L^ady Ridgeway, " Oh, there is no fear of 
b.^r, my dear boy. Do not trouble your 
y^oung head. Sir Harry, but come along 
h.c3me to supper with me." 

"Oh, I do not see it at all," he went 
oix^ " When I hear some of these fellows 
talk " 

•* Qui vivra verra'^' laughed Lady 
Ridgeway again ; and then she added 
^^^^ j)hatically, " Come home to supper." 
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" Shall I ? " 

" Yes, of course. I told them to bring 
the landau instead of the brougham to- 
night, and so there is a place for you," 

** Oh, how thoughtful of you." 

" We could scarcely leave our courteous 
host of the House of Commons behind, 
stranded alone in the moonlight, or let 
him follow us in a hansom all the way 
alone — could we now, Cicely ? How fas- 
cinated you have been all the evening, 
dear ; and what a funny child, you ! Why 
do you care about it all ? " 

'' I do not know ; but I do. I do care 
about it, and it does fascinate me more 
than anything else. Oh, I have enjoyed 
myself. Lady Ridgeway ; I have indeed." 

'* And what o'clock is it ? " continued 
Lady Ridgeway. " Only eleven ! Why, I 
thought it was advanced far into morning. 
I am so hungry. I declare to you, never 
will I dine again at four o'clock." 
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Meanwhile Sir Harry had found the 
carriage. 

" May I really come ? " he said, hesita- 
ting, when he had carefully put them into it. 

" Yes, yes, of course," exclaimed Lady 
Ridgeway, almost impatiently now. " Get 
in, please. No />our par /er, if you love me. 
I am so anxious to get home to supper." 

Sir Harry laughed, and obeyed in- 
stantly. " You have had enough of fine 
speeches, Lady Ridgeway, you think, for 
one night ? " 

** I never want them from my friends," 
she said, with a quick change of voice, and 
bending forward to lay her hand, for an 
instant, upon his arm. "And now we 
must not forget our poor Fitz, who has 
been waiting for us this hour or more at 
least. To the Guards'," she continued, 
turning to the servant, who paused still at 
the door waiting for orders. "To the 
Guards' Club." 
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Then they drove out of Palace Yard. 

" Poor Fitz ! he must have gone to sleep 
and woke up again many times already ; 
and he must be hungry for supper," said 
Lady Ridgeway, then. "He could not 
conceive what to do all the evening with- 
out us," he said, "especially as I ordered 
him to dine at six, that he might be 
hungry when we came home." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

*UN PETIT SOUPER/ 

Lady Ridgeway's little suppers were quite 
special entertainments. 

She often enlarged upon them in con- 
versation with her friends, — lamenting 
loudly to everybody, that " at most houses, 
with so few exceptions — only her own," 
she said, " and two or three more — the 
old charming fashion of suppers had quite 
gone out." 

She enlarged on these nocturnal reunions 
of hers to many people, but she invited 
very few to partake ; only indeed her one 
chosen favourite of the time being, — 
discreetly chaperoned by a few pleasant 
couples of congenial friends. 
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Cicely had never before been asked to 
one of these particular banquets ; hot from 
want of favour in Lady Ridgeway's eyes, 
but from a sort of fear, strange to say, 
which that intrepid lady felt of the bla-nd 
Belinda, and from an undefined terror of 
Richard Garth, of which she was con- 
scious, and which exercised over her pro- 
jects a certain salutary restraint and 
control. 

Cicely had often been to dine with 
her during the season ; had been to tea 
and to luncheons before now — indeed to 
every other variety of meal — but never had 
she been invited to supper until to-night. 
This was to be a quiet little affair how- 
ever, only Sir Harry and Captain Fitz- 
arthur being, besides herself, the chosen 
guests. 

** Ridgeway has not got back from the 
Lords yet, I imagine — or perhaps he is at 
his Club,'' said Lady Ridgeway, as the 
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carriage, after picking up the guardsman, 
reached her door. 

They had driven swiftly through the 
soft summer moonlight to Park Lane. 

"And, dear me," she continued, in an 
amused tone, *' Cicely, there is your 
brougham, I declare, standing waiting 
there already." 

" So it is. I really must go home at 
once." 

" No, no ; come in, if only for a short 
time. Come along ; it is early yet, and as 
warm as midsummer ought to be to-night. 
Neither man nor beast, nor yet Belinda, 
can come to any harm." 

" I am sure Belinda is sound asleep 
long hours ago," laughed Cicely, as she 
followed her hostess into the hall. She 
went rather hesitatingly, and with a feeling 
that she was doing perhaps something, that 
was very pleasant, but which she ought not 
to do. And these feelings arose probably 
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because it was in answer to Sir Harry's 
sudden appealing glance that she had con- 
sented to stay with them, and not because 
of any force and influence of Lady Ridge- 
way's persuasive powers. 

They all went upstairs, however, tired 
and hungry, as the hostess had said, and 
all felt inclined for pleasant converse, and 
all had a great deal to say. 

In Lady Ridgeway's own small break- 
fast-room, opening on one side into the 
green fern-filled aviary, — where the love- 
birds and the (so called) * birds of paradise * 
were all sound asleep, — they found so 
dainty a little repast awaiting them, that 
Mr. B — s was soon forgotten. 

Politics seemed too material and too 
mundane a subject for such a pleasant 
and ethereal hour. 

The most delicate of little midnight /Ai/^ 
was soon consumed by the two ladies, 
and some devilled bones and kidneys were 
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brought to delight the gentlemen's more 
substantial tastes. And so politics were 
soon exchanged by Lady Ridgeway for 
lighter and more congenial themes, and the 
conversation flowed at the small supper- 
table very gaily — at least between Captain 
Fitz and herself. With the other two, 
although they were very happy, it was 
different. 

Sir Harry was rather distrait and grave, 
and Cicely was reflecting within her own 
deep little thoughtful soul over what 
could be the possible cause of his ab- 
straction. And so she was absent also — 
both of them only contributing the quota 
of sympathetic notice necessary to keep 
the quartette conversation afloat. 

Both were thoughtful ; and both too full 
of their own and of one another's personal 
and individual feelings to respond with 
sincere alacrity to the sallies of endless 
badinage kept up by Lady Ridgeway and 
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Captain Fitz. Still, though they did not 
respond with eagerness ; they did so 
sufficiently to keep things going. It was 
pleasant, and they both felt it pleasant, 
although their mood was not a noisy one. 
For Captain Fitzarthur was amusing in his 
languid way, and Lady Ridgeway's spirits 
had gone through a reaction of great 
exuberance. 

Between the two, the* little supper was 
going on as merrily as a sleigh bell, and 
all were enjoying it in their respective 
ways, when the door opened very sud- 
denly, and Lord Ridgeway entered upon 
the scene. It is not too much to say that 
a thrill of dismay and consternation electri- 
fied every one of the guests, and Lady 
Ridgeway was indeed the one person of 
the party who maintained complete com- 
posure. Certainly, as she well knew, 
supper parties were not in Lord Ridge- 
way's line ; but if he liked to come — well, 
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his place was ready. Captain Fitz would 
not interfere with him in any sort of way. 
So she quietly said, with a slow, deliberate 
intonation, " Ah ! have you just returned 
from the House, or do you come from 
whist, Ridgeway ? " and she moved her 
seat as ■ if to make room for him. She 
spoke so very quietly, that, knowing many 

Xhings, it were quite curious to hear her. 

JIad one known nothing, one might have 

Thought that he were just the particular 
person whom she expected momentarily 

to see ! 

" Of course I come now from the Club," 

lie answered shortly ; " and — well " 

and he stopped and stared from one to 

the other of the party ; and then fixing his 
eyes fiercely upon the table, while Cicely 
put down . her fork — " Well, of all the 
unwholesome things to eat at this hour 
of the night, commend me to devilled 
kidneys/' he said at last. 
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" It IS an uncommonly good thing for 
supper/' protested Captain Fitz, in a 
languid tone. "In fact/' he went on, 
"like most other things that are evil, it 
is the pleasantest thing out." 

" Is it a good devil ?" said Lord Ridge- 
way, coming forward into the small space 
between Captain Fitz and his wife, — and 
eyeing the kidneys critically as he paused. 

" A devilish good one," said Captain 
Fitz, with his wonted charming and ever 
ready wit. 

"Then I will have a bit, I declare I 
will," said Lord Ridgeway, suddenly. 
" Gad, Evelyn," he went on, as he sat 
down, " what out-of-the-way things you do 
eat, and what out-of-the-way times you do 
choose to eat them ! " 

" I do not eat devilled kidney myself, as 
a rule," said his wife, calmly. 

" But we have eaten them — Fitz and I," 
said Sir Harry, "and I assure you they 
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excellent. You are quite right, Lord 

idgeway, to have a bit." 
" Where have vou all been to ? — to * La 

ille du Tambour Major/ at the A 

Tl^eatre, I suppose." 

**No; we have been at no such place,'* 
S3.£ci Lady Ridgeway. "Did you expect 
to xneet us there ? " 

* * I — ? " he answered — " I have not been 
oi-i t of the club since eight o'clock. I dined 
th^xe with Danmore, and we played whist 
^Qi" sixpenny points, till half an hour ago, 
^^ci I never went to the House. I lost 
^'^^xy shilling I had with me — by gad I 
^^^- Danmore had devilish good luck." 

* * We were better employed a good deal 
^"^^i^ all that comes to," said Lady Ridge- 
^^^y^^ loftily. "We have been to the 



•• ^hat house ? " 

** Why, Sir Harrys House — iAe House 
^the House of Commons, to be sure." 
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" You could not go to a much worse 
place than that, at all events, in these 
days," said his lordship, viciously. ** Did 
you hear B — s ? A lot of men came 
into the club and harangued about him, 
at ten o'clock." 

**We heard Mr. B — s in person." 

" I would have preferred hearing Offen- 
bach," murmured Captain Fitzarthur. 

"So would I, a thousand times," re- 
sponded Lady Ridgeway, emphatically. 

"What the deuce took you to the 
House?" said Lord Ridgeway. "Was it 
to get an appetite for devilled kidneys ? I 
wish I had not eaten them ; I shall be con- 
foundedly ill to-morrow, I know. How 
could you eat them ? " he added, looking 
quite fiercely across at Cicely. 

" I have not eaten any of them, I'm glad 
to say," she said, with a demure smile. 
" But, Lady Ridgeway, I think I had 
much better go home, in case I should be 
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tempted by Lord Ridgeway s example, 
after all, to eat some now." 

"If you followed Ridge way's example, 

my dear, in all things, I fear you would 

have, as he predicts for himself, some 

sorrowful results. But why go yet ? I 

w Sir Harry is longing to show you all 

love-birds asleep." 

* * Just exactly what I was longing to 

do,*' he answered gaily. "Lady Ridge- 

^^^-y, how do you manage to read ones 

thoxights ? " 

'* I read your eyes," she said, smiling at 
^^^^^^, "and they have been telling me so 
^^^is half-hour or more." 

** It looks so cool and delicious," he said; 

^i>d that fountain, playing all this time in 

ther-e, seems to call one irresistibly to go 

"Well — ^go, then." 

No, really, I cannot. I must go home 
^^ bed," persisted Cicely. " Think of 
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Belinda, Lady Ridgeway, and think of her 
anguish of mind all this time." 

"She knows you are safe with me, 
dear." 

" Yes ; but really, please, I must go." 

" Quite right, quite right," put in Lord 
Ridgeway at this point from the supper- 
table, — for they had all left him, and were 
now standing round the aviary-door. For 
his lordship had captured another devilled 
bone now, and was enjoying it in cool 
epicurean indifference to to-morrow and 
its results. " Quite right," he shouted. 
" It's the greatest mistake sitting up late 
at night ; and these ridiculous birds are a 
nuisance. Much better go home to bed." 

" For a romantic view of things com- 
mend me to your lordship ! " said Lady 
Ridgeway, playfully. " I wonder how I 
ever came to marry such a prosaic man ! " 
and she sighed and glanced at Fitz de- 
spairingly ; and he sighed, too, with 
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languid and not very suffering resigna- 
tion. He returned her glance towards 
him, however, with a sympathetic gaze. 
" But I quite agree with Lord Ridgeway, 
ss it happens, on this occasion,'* said Cicely, 
cfecidedly. "And I am going. Good 
ni^ht, good night!" And she gave her 
h^nd to Sir Harry and Captain Fitzarthur, 
3.ri<l raised her cheek for Lady Ridge. 
"W-^i^y's kiss. 

* • So much for our little evening ! so 
^^^'Uch for our poor love-birds in the 
iary ! so much for our cosy quartette ! 
night, my child ; sweet dreams to 
yovi. At all events, you have no troubles 
"^orn your conscience ; and the worst which 
^^n befal you will be a nightmare of 

B^s ! " 

" Good night," murmured Cicely, shak- 

^^gher head, and laughing the low, amused, 

^^If-deprecating laugh which was at all 

^nies her only answer to Lady Ridgeway s 
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sallies. " Good night, Lord Ridgeway. H^ 
take your advice, you see, with gratitude ^ 
and I am gone." 

*' Good night, good night, to you ! " he^ 
exclaimed vehemently. " Sensible girl ,-2 
yes, quite right to go home and go to bed. 
Confound the love-birds, they are nuisance 
enough all day with their twitter twitter 
(those creatures of hers in there), without'— 
bothering oneself about them at night. 
Thank goodness if they are asleep, and 
let them alone. Good night ! I am 
sure I wish I had never found you 
eating these confounded devilled kidneys 
and bones ! '' 

" I am coming downstairs with you/' 
said Sir Harry, when Cicely turned to him. 

" Do, will you ? — that is nice of you," 
assented the hostess. ** Yes ; put her 
safely into her carriage," 

This he had every intention of doing. 

He conducted her down the lofty illumi- 
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n3.ted staircase, where they found them- 
selv^es quite alone. 

1 1 was so very late that the men-servants 
had disappeared, probably to fresh editions 
of devilled kidneys below ; and Lady 
Ridg^eway's boudoir bell, resounding to 
summon them to the hall, only rang 
through the lower regions as Sir Harry 
led CZicely downstairs. 

" I shall see you to-morrow/' he said, in 
a low^ grave voice. 

I hope so," she answered. 
Shall we meet at any particular party ? " 
No ; not for certain, that I know of" 
"Well, then, may I come with the 
^F^^nly avowed purpose of meeting you, 
^^^ of having a nice tranquil talk with 
y^H to-morrow ? May I come along by 
tri^ Memorial about six o'clock ? " 
i ** Belinda and I are pretty sure to be out 

K then," answered Cicely, without reference 
W to his direct question — in this manner 
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cheating her conscience out of the belief 
that she was consenting to a regular 
rendezvous with Sir Harry Wynn. 

" You will be there ? Very well, that will 
do, I think. That is pretty much exactly 
what I meant. There is a great deal we 
want to say about — about things of this 
evening, which, even if Lord Ridgeway 
had not so ruthlessly disturbed us, we 
should never have said here." 

" Lady Ridgeway is not fond of grave 
talk," replied Cicely ; " is she ? " 

" No ; and I feel as if I had a great 
many grave things to say." 

" I shall like to hear them," the girl 
murmured, and by this time they had 
reached the foot of the stairs. 

The large door leading from the marble- 
floored hall into the domestic regions was 
opened, and two footmen appeared. 

Their iite-d-tSte was nearly over — even 
already, as regards its important elements, 
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quite at an end. The servants rushed 
forward to the front door and flung it open. 

Cicely's little brougham stood there 
awaiting her. 

" Good night," Sir Harry whispered, as 
he handed her in ; and then he held her 
hand for a moment, and paused, as if he 
would have said something else, even at 
that moment. But there stood the ser- 
vants, waiting solemnly till he was ready — 
waiting at the carriage wheels behind him 
and on each side. So he thought better of 
it, and only once more said — " Good night." 

Then he closed the door — stood back as 
the horses moved on — and then watched the 
little brougham until it was out of sight. 
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CHAPTER V. 

BELINDA IS DARK AND DEEP. 

Next day it rained. 

After such a long time of beautiful 
serene weather, after weeks of perfect sun- 
shine and bright clear days, it rained all 
the morning, and neither Cicely, nor Be- 
linda, nor Negro, could go out. 

Cicely was tired and did not mind it in 
the morning, though she watched the sky 
in some anxiety, lest it should persist in a 
downpour all the afternoon. 

She spent the morning, as ladies gene- 
rally do after they have been to the 
House of Commons, in perusing the 
speeches, with a far greater interest than 
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she felt for that daily record of orations in 
a usual way. She read aloud the long 
columns of the Times to Belinda too. She 
described the manner and attitudes of 
each speaker ; and indeed gave an account 
of last night's scenes in so graphic a 
style, as to work up that composed lady 
into much the same state of excitement 
which she had herself experienced con- 
cerning the marble Memorial of the Hero- 
Prince. Cicely expressed forcibly to 
Belinda her wonder " How anybody could 
doubt that Sir Stafford Northcote's view 
was the right one to take." And also her 
surprise that any one could " differ from 
the opinion of Sir Harry." Indeed, both 
she and Belinda were filled with indignant 
surprise when they perused their paper, to 
find that some persons could and did hold 
different opinions on that subject from 
either Sir Stafford or Sir Harry. 

Belinda was not quite sure, indeed, of 
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her own view, being seldom absolutely 
certain upon any point. But she was very 
sympathetic as a listener on the topic, and 
constantly expressed herself that " it was 
certainly very sad ; of that at least I am 
quite sure, my dear,*' she said repeatedly. 
" It is extremely sad for the poor young 
man — why should they not have his statue 
in Westminster ? It seems very disagree- 
able of them, and quite absurd.'* 

In fact, all that morning they devoted 
themselves to the Memorial question, and 
one would have imagined that political 
and parliamentary debates were the spe- 
cial subjects in which Cicely and she 
found their natural element of continual 
converse; and only this was odd — that 
in describing the debate she quoted so 
much less of the round periods of Sir 
Stafford Northcote, Mr. Briggs, or even 
Mr. Gladstone, than the sayings of Sir 
Harry Wynn ! His particular view of 
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the case seemed much the best worth 
repeating to her mind, and — one, quite 
unquestionably beyond dispute ! 

In all this, too, did Belinda agree with 
her, with an accommodating sympathy of 
view that was most agreeable. 

They passed a pleasant morning, not- 
withstanding the rain. 

Just at luncheon time, however, their 
thoughts were violently whirled into a new 
quarter ; and a crowd of irrepressible 
feelings and fears and questions rushed 
rudely in on Cicely's mind. 

A porter's ring at the door-bell surprised 
them; bringing a note from the Reform 
Club, which announced that — Mr. Richard 
Garth had returned to town. 

The firm had required him again in his 
place at the Board of management, and he 
had returned. 

Cicely would once more be summoned 
to give an account of all her personal con- 
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cems and projects, and reminded that she 
belonged to Garth and Browne- 
It was rather a shock to them. 
Life had gone on pleasantly and 
smoothly enough a:*//^c>a/ Richard Garth. 
Would it flow on as calmly, and ripple 
with such bright soft currentSy and sparkle 
with such pleasant sunshine, now that he 
had returned to take charge of her, and to 
weight her with all the dignities of his 
commercial house ? 

Cicely doubted it. decidedly doubted it ; 
and therefore it was with some depression 
that she ate her luncheon, and perused her 
note from Mr. Richard Garth. 

He had returned^ and would caK to see 
her that evenino^. What new views and 
schemes and impossible suggestions migjht 
he not bring with him ? 

It iRi-as a fact indeed, becoming daily 
more evident, that two minds cast in a 
mould more opposite as that of Cicelv's 
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:ELnd her guardian's could not readily be 

£ound. There was absolutely no one 

;]p>oint of view — on any single matter of 

ixnportance — on which they could ever 

ossibly agree. 

He lived for the accumulation of wealth 
nd for his particular ambitions ; all his 
opes were centred in the advancement 
f the firm. To exalt the name of Garth 
mnd Browne ; to render it of weight and 
portance among people who measured 
rything from a civic point of view ; to 
^T'Jard the wealth already amassed, and add 
its proportions — all these were alone 
e hopes that absorbed Richard Garth. 
-^Vll this Cicely well knew ; and now what 
"vvas she to do with him, and with all the 
Xinsympathetic projects he would soon un- 
fold to her. It was impossible to her to 
feel that the civic honours of the house 
of Garth and Browne were of any sort of 
importance whatever ! 
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How little she had cared for it all at 
any time ; and how small had been the 
happiness which had come to her in former 
years, amid all the pomp and luxury with 
which the two old men had surrounded 
her as the representative of their house. 

Happiness liad come to her lately, but 
it had come from, "what — cannot be ob- 
tained by buying," as she was so fond of 
saying often to herself 

It came from the simple flood of young 
life, with its bright interests, its natural joys 
and pleasures, which had been so swiftly 
swept her way. 

It came from a sympathetic presence, 
from the light of two bright blue eyes, 
from the cadence of a ringing voice, that 
softened often to a strange sweetness as it 
addressed herself 

From all these mystical little things in 
fact, of intercourse and sensibilities, which 
she had not yet learned to call frankly to 
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herself just — love ! She recognized it all, 
however, as being a new and precious 
happiness quite apart from possession of 
things internal or external, indeed quite 
apart from everything else save — itself! 

And she thought she knew that Sir 
Harry Wynn would care as little as she 
<lid for the wealth and the honours of the 
liouse of Garth and Browne. 

" But," she wondered, "what would Mr. 
<jarth's feelings be for Sir Harry ?" 

"It did not matter much," she thought, 
^* as things stood at present, and while Mr. 
arth knew nothing about him at all." 
But perhaps he might have to know, 
nd then — and then ? 

Sir Harry belonged to Lady Ridgeway's 

ide of life, and Mr. Garth hated every 

ne and every thing connected with Lady 

3lidgeway. And often had he said that he 

^wever wished to hear her name — much less 

X.o hear the names of her friends ! 
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So, Cicely reflected, and finally the reso- 
lution came to her. She would say nothing 
to him for the present about Sir Harry, nor 
in fact make any revelation at all until it 
was absolutely necessary for her to do so. 

Belinda (when Cicely at length opened 
up the subject with her) quite agreed in 
this view. Belinda was always more or 
less of the opinion that there were things 
in life, good and necessary things, which 
were much better not mentioned to Mr. 
Garth ; and Sir Harry's friendship was 
certainly among the list of these good 
things. For who could tell how it might 
suffer by a revelation of its pleasant ex- 
istence to him "i 

No, they would welcome him back to 
his native Isle that evening, and inquire of 
him about his travels ; and they would tell 
him that Cicely was well, and was still 
certainly disengaged, and had not been 
brought into any sort of trouble by Lady 
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Ridgeway — and with all that he would be 
satisfied, and expect nothing more. 

And surely, at least for the time being, 
they need not mention to him in any way 
that there was such a person in this bright 
genial world as Sir Harry ! 

Mr. Garth thought himself a very 
shrewd man — shrewd and 'perceiving/ 
difficult to deceive, and one from whom 
it was not easy to hide anything that it 
might concern him to know. 

But on these personal subjects of their 
friends and friendships, he was but a child, 
after all was said, poor man, in the hands 
of these two most virtuous and well-mean- 
ing women. 

He was a child as regards his power of 
penetration into those mystical and occult 
SLiljects, about which indeed he was little 
^ earthy to be informed. 

** I will tell him all about the House of 
C <^>mmons/' said Cicely, enthusiastically ; 

PL. III. H 
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and, as he is a Liberal, he v/ill be delighted 
to know that I have heard Mr. Glad- 
stone; and he. will be quite interested in 
Mr. Briggs and Mr. Courtney, and Mr. 
Trevelyan, who got up the question last 
night. You know, Belinda," she added 
suddenly, "they are both club friends of 
Mr. Garth's ; so just imagine how exciting 
it will be telling him that I have seen both 
of them, although, of course, I do not 
agree with them at all." 

With this view of their prospects for 
the evening they both felt encouraged. 
They discussed the subject fully over their 
luncheon, and by the time that repast was 
over, both felt strengthened and braced in 
spirit for that coming encounter with Mr. 
Garth. Only Belinda sighed with a little 
personel pathos over the memory of him, 
obdurate and unimpressionable as he ever 
was ; and she added, "He is an odd man, 
your guardian, my dear," as she brushed 
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her crumbs away, and as Cicely at length 
rose from the table and proceeded to make 
Negro his dinner. 

When, the dinner ready, she and Belinda 
walked together into the deep bay window 
of the dining-room, and saw that the rain 
was nearly over ; that very few drops were 
falling now on the broad steps leading 
into the garden ; and that the black-nosed 
pug might be turned out for a run, — he 
gobbled up his little meal of minced meat 
and bread-crumbs first, and then out he 
went, tumbling down the stone steps head 
over heels in his impatience to reach the 
garden ; and then away he scampered, 
going off at full gallop along the damp 
green grass, whirling round and round the 
flower-beds, tearing up to the window for 
one instant in answer to Cicely*s whistle, 
and then dashing off merrily again. 

And there Cicely stood at the open 
window, and laughed and clapped her 
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hands and called to him, bringing him 
back over and over again for nothing ; and 
then throwing a scarlet ball down the 
length of the garden, that he might rush 
after it, more frantically than ever. 

Both she and Negro enjoyed it, and 
Belinda brought out a chair into the deep 
bay window, and looked on composedly. 
The girl looked so bright and fair, and 
so very young and joyous too, as she 
stood there laughing and clapping her 
hands, while her little black-nosed favourite 
rushed to and fro. She looked so slight 
and young, that Belinda, after watching her 
tenderly and in silence for a moment, shook 
her head, as she had often done when she 
thought of the firm, with all its weight of 
honours and responsibilities, and of Richard 
Garth. How little could he understand 
this young being, left thus in his grim rule ; 
her 'Cvhole destiny probably resting on his 
decree and administration. It was already 
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impossible to connect the two ideas of 
Cicely and the business ambitions of 
Richard Garth. 

"Is it not deliciously cool and fresh ? " 
Cicely exclaimed at length, leaning back 
against the lintel of the window, and 
throwing her head up to breathe the soft 
ir. " Look out, it is perfect. How the 
ain has swept the dust from the leaves, 
elinda. Look at the trees there — are 
Tiey not quite green again as they were 
:«n spring ? " 

"Rain is valuable in the great heat of 
"■ammer, my dear," remarked Belinda, with 
•^r usual striking originality of thought. 
Most valuable — yes, I see the trees 
■re quite fresh again." 

"Yes, and the shrubs, and even the 
cowers ; and, Belinda, the rain is quite 
"Ver now. Do you know that a little later 
€ must have a regular good walk ?" 
" A walk ! It will be sadly damp, my 
^^ar." 
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" Oh no ; it will only be deliciously fresh 
and cool. Belinda, are you not longing to 
see the big gardens, with all the branches 
and boughs washed quite clean again, after 
seeing what a wonderful change the rain 
has made in a little corner like this ? " 

** Do you wish to go to Kensington 
Gardens, my dear, this afternoon ? " 

" Yes, Belinda ; yes/' 

" But it will be so damp, my dear child. 
I do not really think it would be wise ; 
and after being out so late last night. Do 
keep quiet. Cicely; do keep quiet, and 
stay within doors one day." 

'* Belinda, I must go.'* 

The girl spoke in a demure, but quite 
decided tone. 

" My dear — and what may that mean ? " 

Belinda looked up with a curious quiet 
glance. Cicely turned her head away. 

"It means only that I have promised." 

" Promised Sir Harry Wynn ?'* 
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" Not that exactly, Belinda. Now do 
be a dear, Belinda ; be sympathetic and 
kind. I did not exactly promise him ; but 
I said — well — that, perhaps, it was likely we 
might go out ; and I do so wish to hear all 
he has to say about — about last night." 

" About the debate of last night ? " 

" Yes, of course ; he said he wanted to 
tell me, and I do so want to know all he 
he has got to say." 

" Did he say he wished to speak to 
you ? " 

" Yes, yes, Belinda ; I know he does ; 
in fact, yes — he said he did." 

" But have you not many opportunities 
for his speaking, my love, if he has really 
anything special to say ? " 

" Well, not so many as you would 
imagine," said Cicely, in a conciliatory tone. 
"You cannot think, Belinda, how difficult 
it is sometimes to get things said. At 
Lady Ridgeway's, for instance, she is 
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always trying to keep a general conversa- 
tion going, and Sir Harry and I do not 
always like talking that sort of nonsense, 
you know, like Lady Ridgeway keeps up 
— that does not really mean anything at 
all. Oh, it is very difficult ; and we very 
seldom have a nice talk, Belinda, except 
when we meet together in the garden with 
you." 

"And he said he should be there to- 
day ? " 

" Yes, of course ; he said he would look 
out for us." 

" And that he had special things to say 
to-day ? " 

*'Yes, things about last night, you 
know,*' responded the judicious Cicely, 
hastily. 

She knew no more than Belinda did 
-what Sir Harry might really want to say 
that day. 

But, at all events, she preferred that 
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Belinda should not question her, for she 
was full of a sort of doubtful, half-pleasant, 
half-painful, wonderment herself on the 
subject, and she felt she would much prefer 
that Belinda said really nothing to her 
about it at all. 

It was all so new, all so delicious, in its 

vagueness ; it was so perfect, she felt and 

said to herself; and yet she could not put 

it into language when speaking of it to 

Another. 

It was perfect ; but it was all a vague 
Vindefined feeling still. 

"What could he have to say," she 
^peated aloud, as she tried to face the 
uestion, and felt that Belinda might 
squire something further in the way of 
statement — something more reassuring 
torn her — "what could he have to say to 
, only to give his views of Mr. Briggs^ 
^nd the poor young Prince Imperial, about 
^Whose gallantry he was so enthusiastic ? " 
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What else could Sir Harry have to 
say ? Nothing ; and this was what she 
assured Belinda, turning round upon her 
in the bay window with a bright blush 
upon her cheek. 

"But," she persisted, "was not this in 
itself sufficiently tempting to induce her 
to brave the damp and rainfall. Was not 
the prospect of meeting him sufficiently 
inviting of itself — simply just as usual 
meeting him!^ 

Now Belinda had her own view. She 
was a soft and bland and sympathetic person 
in a usual way, but she was shrewd and 
far-seeing, beyond what anybody could 
have imagined her, at the same time. 

She saw — from her heart — did Belinda 
really, and she saw quite as far from that 
region, and oftentimes far more effectually, 
than many other persons see with the eyes 
of what may be far superior minds. And 
on this occasion she saw something which 
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not even Cicely herself had yet fully 
realized. Belinda fancied she saw that the 
crisis was not far off, and she felt, more- 
over, that it was high time it came. 

The season was actually over now. In 
two days she and Cicely would be gone 
from Princes Gate. They had taken a 
small, pretty, dainty retreat at Maidenhead, 
in fact, for the summer, and to-morrow they 
were leaving town. 

Once gone — and what would become of 
Sir Harry ? 

He would disappear from out the im- 
mediate surroundings of their lives. But, 
"Would his influence on the life of Cicely 
ciepart with him ? Certainly noty thought 
trhe astute Belinda ; and therefore was it 
xnot most desirable, before any of them 
eparated, that he should have * something 
o say ; " and there was a ' something,' 
hat was evident. So he had told Cicely 
1 sst night. Why not give him the oppor- 
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tunity he wished for — and — even this very 
afternoon — let him say his ' say ' ! 

Why not, indeed ? Was it not desirable 
it should now be clearly said, for Richard 
Garth had returned too, and he would 
come and see them to-night. 

It was becoming time, quite time, Belinda 
felt for her part, that he did now hear 
something of Sir Harry; and quite time, 
indeed, that they did allow the shadow c{ 
that bright young presence to cross the 
dreams of wealth and aggrandizement of 
Garth and Browne. And Belinda also 
wondered, as Cicely had done, 'what Mr. 
Garth would say to Sir Harry.* 

Mr. Garth ought soon to hear of him, 
though she was ready to humour Cicely 
by saying nothing for that one evening. 
Certainly he ought to hear of him ; and 
she, Belinda, in her position, ought to 
introduce his name. But then again (as 
she reflected), what exactly, in the present 
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precise state of matters, what could she 
say of the young man to Mr. Garth ? 
Only that * he was a friend of Cicely's ; * 
* that he was apt to call ; ' ' that she had 
met him at Lady Ridgeway's, and that he 
belonged to that fair chatelaines set.* 

That he was young — of the age when 
men are prone to marry — if they have 
taken a fancy to any one in particular, and 
if they have sufficient to support a wife. 
But beyond this she could say nothing 
definite. Cicely still was free, and so was 
Sir Harry. He had not yet proposed to 
Cicely, and for all that any of them knew 
to the contrary, he might never mean to 
propose. If she opened up the subject, 
she might be simply starting a train of 
exciting surmises that might be after all 
fallacious. Sir Harry, perhaps, never 
would propose ! And yet-^and this was 
the most important fact of all to Belinda s 
mind, and the fact difficult beyond every- 
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thing else to reveal delicately to Richard 
Garth's rough, unsympathetic ear — the girl 
loved — loved, undoubtedly, that bright, 
sunny-hearted Stoneshire boy! He was 
sympathetic to her — ^he was altogether 
delightful to her. 

Yes, Belinda knew this, although Cicely 
had not yet confessed it, even to herself. 

She loved him ! and if Belinda was in- 
clined to allow it, it was moreover more 
than probable he would that very after- 
noon confess frankly to Cicely, that he 
too loved her. 

There would be a commotion in the 
firm of Garth and Browne ; but that com- 
motion must be gone through. As to its 
results, when all these revelations had 
disturbed Mr. Garth's financial dreams, 
Belinda would not dare to contemplate. 
Results had best always, she thought, be 
left to time. 

' I will have to bear the worst of it all,' 
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she sighed placidly, ' if he does not happen 

^o like it ; he will never forgive me for 

Xetting it come about. However, what will 

, will be ; and why not this afternoon ? * 

** Yes. The rain is quite over now," 

aid Cicely, suddenly breaking in upon 

11 these perplexing meditations of her 

miable friend. 

" My dear,'' replied Belinda, " would 
ou mind closing the window ? I do not 
now that I have not got the rheumatism ; 
ust a little twinge. It is really very 
amp ! " 
" Rheumatism, Belinda ? Then you can- 
ot go out ? " 

Cicely's tone was most disconsolate. 
" I do not really think I can go, my 

I 

"Oh, dear me. Well, I am sorry, Be- 
-1 * :iida, for — for your rheumatism." 

"And for poor Sir Harry," laughed 
telinda, for she was playing now a very 
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deep game — -deep for her at least ; and, in 
truth, she was quite alarmed at herself. 

** Oh," said Cicely, still disconsolately 
but with kindly resignation in her tone. 
" Oh, it does not matter about him, Be- 
linda ; he can go home, when he is tired 
of it, if he finds we are not there." 

" I dare say he will wait a long time," 
sighed Belinda. " You see there is no 
sitting of the House this afternoon, as it 
is Saturday. Yes ; I am sure he will wait 
there a long time. I know — I wish he 
would come in to tea." 

"He will not do that, I am quite sure," 
said Cicely ; " for I told him that if we 
were not walking we should be out in the 
carriage at this time, you know ; at least, 
I did not exactly tell him, but he will feel 
quite certain of it. He will never imagine 
that we are in the house." 

" What a pity he could not know we are 
at home ! " 
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"Ah, yes," sighed Cicely, rather impa- 
tiently ; " ah, yes, there are so many pities, 
but of them all, the worst pity is your 
rheumatism, dear. Do let us come up- 
stairs ; it is more lively in the front 
drawing-room, at all events." 

"Very well, dear," said Belinda; and 
she rose, and they left the room together, 
while she still looked perplexed and medi- 
tative. 

"Let me put this round you," said 

Cicely, as they walked through the hall, 

^nd she picked up a soft creamy shawl 

From the top of a pile of carriage rugs as 

she spoke. 

" Look ! they have brought down the 

rraps and things ; but it is certainly much 

\o damp for the victoria, at all events, 

d too hot for the brougham, although 

is chilly enough indoors. Put this on, 

linda, dear. Your rheumatism is really 

ity indeed ! " 

L. III. I 
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" Thank you, my love, thank you," mur- 
mured Belinda, as the girl wrapped her 
gently in the soft fluffy shawl. " I think, 
do you know, that the greatest pity of all 
is, not my rheumatism, which really is not 
severe, but that you should lose your walk, 
and your fresh air to-day." 

" That does not matter at all." 
" Yes, I think it does ; and then there 
is your Sir Harry." 

They had walked upstairs with the slow 
lingering footsteps of people who have got 
nothing in particular to do, and they turned 
into the front drawing-room as Belinda 
made the last remark. 

Into the large room, with the balcony 
and its coloured awning overlooking the 
fresh green garden and the park, where 
Cicely had talked to Blanche Ethridge 
through that long afternoon, so pleasant 
and so deeply interesting to both of them, 
some Sundays ago ; and as they paused 
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and looked out of the window, Belinda 
glanced at Cicely, and said — 

" Dear me, the rain is really quite over, 
indeed. What an annoyance is this tire- 
some rheumatism. I am so grieved that 
you should not have your walk. What do 
you think, my love — would you take a turn 
just in front of the house — just there, you 
know, where I can see you all the time — 
and then if you should chance to meet Sir 
Harry-^well, you could tell him we have 
not gone out to drive ? " 

" Oh, Belinda, do you think I may ? " 

" I cannot see any great harm in it, my 
dear child. He wishes to see you I 
know." 

"Oh, I should so intensely like it, 
Belinda." 

" Well, then, I will take the responsibility 
of decision, my love. Go — only do not be 
long away, and do not forget me, indeed. 
- — It is too bad," she added suddenly to 
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herself, in a kind of apology. " Too bad 
to keep a child shut up in the house this 
lovely afternoon. She must go out just a 
little while, as long as the rain keeps away. 
There cannot be any harm in just a little 
stroll." 

Then she added aloud, " My dear, I 
think if you are really going you should 
go at once ; and do not forget to keep off 
the wet grass. Cicely." 

" Oh, you dear, good Belinda," cried the 
girl; and she turned round suddenly and 
threw her arms round her friends shoulders 
and kissed her, such a warm flush rising to 
her own cheek, and such a bright sweet 
light to her eyes. " I do so want to see 
him," she said. 

"And I firmly believe, my darling, that 
he wants to see you." 'Heighho! I hope 
I am not doing very wrong,' she thought 
to herself, when her charge had hurried 
off with delight and alacrity. * I cannot 
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see it — I do not see it, I declare. He 
may wish ever so much to propose to her, 
but if we do not give him an opportunity, 
how on earth is he to do it, — just to-day 
when, no doubt, he has made up his 
mind. And I really cannot see much harm 
in it, he is such a charmingly well-bred 
young man — and, well, I have done it now 
on my own responsibility; I must face 
out the end of it with Richard Garth.' 
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CHAPTER VI. 

SUNSHINE AFTER RAIN. 

It was a fresh sweet afternoon in Ken- 
sington Gardens. 

The whole fashionable world was as- 
sembled at Madame de Raute's garden 
party that afternoon. Cicely felt very 
glad, as she tripped over the road and 
reached the cool space and shade of the 
park, that she had not accepted Lady 
Ridgeway*s proposal to take her there. 

A garden party on a wet day, where 
such numbers have been invited as might 
be suited to the size of the grounds, and 
not to the rooms, is an appalling assembly ; 
and on this afternoon Cicely was amused 
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within herself as she thought of the fate of 
Madame de Raute's guests, either pro- 
menading about the wet grass in thin 
shoes and Indian muslins, or compressing 
themselves into the inadequate proportions 
of her saloons. Yes, she was glad she 
had not gone ! 

There was something in the afternoon — 
for her as well as Belinda — that was 
suggestive to the imagination. Quietness, 
solitude, with one sympathetic companion 
only, seemed the thought that best harmo- 
nized with her mood; for a soft excite- 
ment seemed to possess her, a pleasant 
exhilarating sensation lingering from the 
influences of the night before. 

There had been something in Sir 

Harry's voice and eyes, as they had listened 

together in the House of Commons; as they 

Exchanged glances of sympathy again and 

in; as they whispered their thoughts 

nd exchanged their views and impres- 
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sions, a 'something' — all through the 
evening, in fact — that had awakened a 
new feeling of sweet, undefined conscious- 
ness within her. 

As she came out of her house that 
afternoon a variety of thoughts and 
mingled feelings, indeed, possessed her. 
She thought anew how pleasantly and 
sweetly her life had flowed on lately, as 
she had passed from one scene of bright- 
ness and pleasure to another. The time — 
the days and weeks just gone, were all 
delightful to think of — and now where was 
it all to end ? The thought forced itself. 
It had hardly occurred to her until this 
afternoon ; but now, as she came out and 
crossed into the park, she thought, what 
will happen after to-morrow, when she was 
gone to Maidenhead ? Was it all to end 
really and for ever here ? 

The bright exhilaration of her spirits dis- 
appeared as she thought of this, and a soft 
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melancholy took possession of her instead, 
as she reached the grass sward beyond the 
ride and beyond the rows of trees just 
opposite her own house, and as she 
traversed it towards the Gardens. Was it 
all to end now ? 

Then the memory came back to her 
of the beginning — of Negro and his peril. 
She had not brought Negro with her on 
the wet grass to-day. 

She thought of her walk — that one 
single other walk which she had acci^ 
dentally taken alone there. She remem- 
bered so well the beginning of that walk. 
How hard she had had to beg Belinda 
to let her get out of the victoria, Belinda 
being too exhausted for a stroll. She 
remembered that they were coming home 
from Westbourne Park, and that she had 
set her heart on getting out at the far 
north-west corner of the Gardens, and was 
treading her way down the chestnut alley 
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towards home alone, for she had over- 
persuaded her friend, and had got out of 
the victoria with Negro. 

Ah ! if Belinda could only have foreseen, 
would she ever have allowed her to go ? 
She remembered the whole walk. It had 
been so delicious. The trees were heavily 
laden at that time with snowy blossoms ; 
and now there was not a single blossom 
on any of the branches in the whole 
Gardens, and the chestnuts had become 
like any other trees. 

But they were all fresh, and green, and 
beautiful to-day. The dust was gone ; the 
leaves glistened like emeralds, all drenched 
as they were with the heavy summer rain 
— for a soft, liquid ray of sunshine was 
breaking now from out the dark, lowering 
clouds, over Kensington Palace, and its 
golden radiance caused each tiny leaf and 
blade to sparkle like jewel-stars. 

The sky was illuminated too with a 
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glow from the half-veiled sun, and a deep 
crimson, vapoury light — like a rosy veil 
let down from between the dark clowds — 
was creeping over the westward heaven, 
causing it to shine like the dawn of day. 

It was delightful to be out now, and 
Cicely trod with light footsteps over the 
grass, going straight across the open 
space towards the Gardens, quite forget- 
ting Belinda's faint injunction 'not to go 
beyond the sight of the windows of her 
house.* 

She quite forgot this, for a sudden fancy 
had seized her. She would visit just once 
again, and quite alone — as again by happy 
chance she was — she would visit the scene 
of her own and Negro's great peril, and of 
his rescue from the attack of the huge 
red mastiff by Sir Harry Wynn. 

She would stand once more where she 
had stood that day, when he placed her 
restored favourite in her arms. She would 
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go and stand, she thought, by the little 
swinging gate which he had opened for 
her. How often she had since thought 
of it — every time they had met since 
then, indeed. How well she remembered 
how he had looked then ! How well she 
knew every sentence he had said ! She 
remembered every word that he had said 
on most subjects, indeed ; and she felt 
sure that she could almost tell now what 
on any topic of mutual interest he would 
be likely to say. 

But the memory of these first words 
exchanged between them was, perhaps, 
sweetly cherished above all other words, 
— although all thoughts and words of his 
had become gradually precious memories 
to her. 

" I like his thoughts on everything," she 
murmured now to herself. "He never 
says one word on anything that ever jars 
on me; and nearly everybody else does 
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jar me — when it comes to real opinions, at 
all events. I do think that Sir Harry and 
I look on everything in life with the same 
sort of eyes." 

In fact, she had learned to look with 
his eyes so effectually and inevitably, that 
it was a happy thing indeed that those 
bright blue orbs, through which Harry 
regarded the lights and shadows, the good 
and evil, the pleasures and work and 
duties of his own young life, were good 
eyes, clear and transparent — seeing straight 
and steadily, and seeing invariably true. 
For Cicely had learned to look on every- 
thing in the light which she caught from 
him. 

She was thinking now, as she trod across 
the grass, what a change had come over 
her life since the day of that first walk 
alone with Negro here. Before then she 
had begun to go out with Lady Ridgeway 
indeed ; some little bits of passing pleasures 
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natural to her position and age had already 
been brought in her way. But she had 
not cared much about it all. And though 
she liked Lady Ridgeway, she could never 
exactly suit herself to her ways of life. So 
before Sir Harry came among them she 
had often been a little doubtful, and felt 
perplexed and strange. 

How different all had seemed since 
then ! It had all seemed quite changed 
and all right ; all pleasant, all smooth, all 
happy, her life-stream rippling and bright 
with soft sparkling sun-rays like a brook in 
the summer time ; — and now, how would it 
end for each of them ? 

She was thinking over all this as she 
crossed the open grassy space, and skirted 
round by the Albert Memorial. She was 
thinking, and also looking about, lest he 
should be waiting for them — looking, and 
ready to ask him eagerly, as Belinda 
desired her, to come in to tea. 
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She went round on the south side of 
the Memorial steps, and looked up at it. 
She did this daily in her drive or walk, 
for from her childhood the Memorial had 
always pleased her, and she liked to see 
it, especially after rain ; and now, in the 
bright liquid rays breaking from the heavy 
clouds, it sparkled all over, while the 
rain-drops hung like diamonds on every 
pinnacle and point. 

She stood and gazed an instant, and 
then went on. 

She reached the other side, and the 
whole breadth of the Gardens lay before 
her. The masses of rich green foliage, 
drooping with their weight of summer 
rain — the branches laden with heavy 
foliage, rich and full leaved, and glistening 
in the slanting light. Straight in front 
of her ran the long walk, stretching away 
towards the other side. 

At the southern end of this walk stands 
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the little iron wicket at which Sir Harry 
and Cicely first met, that bright May 
evening, three months ago. 

And there now, as she once more 
approached it on this dewy July afternoon, 
there — with the slanting sun-ray glistening 
on his fair hair, as it glistened at that 
moment on myriads of emerald leaves — 
stood again Sir Harry, leaning quietly on 
the railing, idly hitting the small pebbles 
at his feet with his black cane, and looking 
leisurely about him as if in no hurry ; as if 
he had no immediate intention of moving 
away ; as if there he was, ready to wait 
and watch patiently, until the friend for 
whom he waited came towards him across 
the grass. 

And as it said, tout vient a celui qui 
salt cHattendre — so in fact she came ! 

Before he was conscious that he had 
lingered long ; before he was nearly tired 
of waiting and hoping that she would 
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come, there she was — walking softly across 
the grass, with the same light tread, which 
he had at first noticed pleasantly — walking 
straight towards him to where he stood by 
the gate. 

He did not spring forward ; he did not 
move. She was coming; he remained 
still. 

She reached the gate ; she looked up ; 
she smiled — and then he raised his hat, 
and he, too, brightly smiled and bowed. 
Then she stood by the gate also. 
" Ah ! here you are," he said. " I was 
afraid to hope it." 

''You did not expect us after all this 
'^xn?" 

*' I did not expect — nor yet hope even ; 
^^'-^t: I wished very much indeed, and 
^*^^:*tune has favoured me. I am so very 
Sl^d you have come." 

T^hey stood still with the low gate 
^^^^tween them, he leaning with his hand 
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over the other side, she looking straight 
up at him, her lovely bright eyes so soft 
and full. 

They were silent for an instant. They 
were thinking of the same thing, and both 
had quite forgotten, in fact, that they had 
come there to talk of last night's debate ! 

" This is the very spot," said Cicely, in 
a low, sweet voice — "This is the very 
spot where we were standing that evening, 
when (do you remember) I first saw you, 
and you rescued Negro, and me also, from 
that dreadful dog." 

" Yes," he said, also in a low, suppressed 
voice. " I did not know," he added, bend- 
ing towards her across the gate, and 
looking with a sudden grave and tender 
look in his eyes as they met hers — " I did 
not know that I was rescuing one who 
would become so very, very precious to 
me as you have been ever since that day. 
I did not know it then. — But— oh — 
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Cicely, you must know — ^you must feel how 
I care for you; for it seems to me as if 
the thought has lived in every moment of 
my existence since that May-day evening, 
been expressed in every action, and been 
spoken in every word. Cicely, you must 
know — I love you, dear." 

She was silent — quite grave and still and 
silent for an instant ; then, as she looked 
steadily up at him, with happy glistening 
eyes, she said — 

"Oh, I am so very glad you feel like 
that for me ; — oh, I am so very glad." 

And she looked quite happy then. 

A great passionate throb of intense joy 
filled, for one moment, his strong young 
heart. 

A wave of colour rushed over his face, 
and an infinite look of tenderness came 
into his bright eyes. 

Her simple, unaffected response to him, 
the unshadowed joy unmistakable in 
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her upturned gaze, the fulness of her 
confidence, the completeness of her un- 
conditional surrender, touched him inex- 
pressibly, and he answered the soft eager- 
ness of her clear sweet eyes with that light 
of gentle and protective tenderness in his. 

" Will you come through ? " he said, 
pushing the swing gate open for her, and 
she passed to the other side. 

He took her hand then and drew it 
within his arm, and slowly they turned 
down the green alley together. 

Belinda's last injunction to keep within 
view suddenly occurred to Cicely's mind ; 
but, 'under the changed and fresh aspect 
of their intercourse, surely,' she murmured 
soothingly to her disturbing conscience, " it 
could have no application for her or for 
Sir Harry now." 

It was a glad, sweet evening, and just 
tea time ; but neither of them remembered 
Belinda's tea. 
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The rain had quite ceased, and right 
above their heads the sky stretched now 
in a tender grey-blue, while away to the 
west the crimson light deepened every 
moment, as they went down the chestnut 
glade. 

Little clouds of soft feathery mist crept 

among the damp branches, and the leaves, 

moved by a soft southern breeze, shed 

myriads of diamond drops upon the grass. 

It was delightfully cool, and after so 

many days and evenings of dust and heat 

and intense dryness, it was refreshing as 

well. The birds came out after the 

shower, and sang and piped and chirruped 

the sweetest jubilee in the trees, and all 

nature seemed to wake up invigorated with 

unusual gladness as the rain drifted away,. 

Iea.ving a sweet refreshing dew behind. 
-All the Garden, sparkled ; the flowers, 

Is-t^ly quite dust-laden, now raised their 

*^s^ds, all seeming indeed to smile, every 
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blade and every leaflet sparkling softly; 
while the daisies, which had drooped be- 
grimed and weary through many weeks of 
summer heat, now found strength anew to 
raise their white coronets once more, and 
to glisten like so many stars upon the 
grass. 

It was an evening of intense sweetness 
in the midst of the glare and heat and 
noise of the busy city stretching on every 
side. And it was quiet in here, — ^and the 
glad hearts of these two felt the soften- 
ing and soothing influence of all nature's 
rest, as they passed down the long chestnut 
alley together, murmuring words of tender- 
ness and passionate sweetness, as they ex- 
changed the soft and deep assurances of a 
life-long loyalty and love. 

Cicely could not remember much that 
was said by either of them, during the 
great and deep happiness of that first hour. 

Of what was said — little seemed to 
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remain with her, save the dear memory of 
Harry's repeated and eager telling of his 
love. 

But what she felt during that time, she 
knew would never be forgotten. 

The sense of happiness so complete, the 
deep content and quiet that, after weeks 
of uncertainty and excitement, took posses- 
sion of her soul, all remained with her 
indelibly graven on the deepest memories 
of her heart. 

All was perfect, and the feeling of what 
Harry said — his voice mingling the while 
with the whisper of the south wind and 
the ceaseless song of the birds — \h^ feeling 
was what remained with her — after the 
memory of his many and repeated words 
had seemed to passed away. 

"This is where I was sitting the first 
minute I beheld you," Sir Harry said, 
when at length they reached the centre 
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spot of the Gardens, and a pause took place 
in the passionately tender expression of 
his love. 

" Here I was seated, — ^and from here 
it was I saw you, coming down that 
avenue. Yes, in the heliotrope cripey to 
which I am still so devoted ; and that 
angel — my best and beloved angel — 
Negro, running behind. Do let us sit 
down just here again for one moment ; it 
all seems so delicious and so strange ! " 

" And you did not know anything about 
me?" 

" Nothing. I merely saw " 

'' But, Sir Harry ! '' 

" No more ' Sir Harry,' if you please." 

She blushed and paused a moment, and 
a sweet little smile beamed out upon 
him. 

" Put any other little word before the 
' Harry ' that you like," he went on ; " but 
not that any more." 
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" My Harry ! " she murmured softly. 
" And, oh, I always did like your name ! " 

" And I, yours." 

" Did you 'i Did you really now ? " 

" Yes ; of course I did. What a quaint, 
sweet, old-fashioned name it is ! Do you 
know, I think you were meant for Arch 
Aubrey. ' Cicely ' is just exactly a name 
which my mother would have loved. It 
seems always to suggest the sweet old 
rose bower behind the wall in the garden 
to me. If you knew how often I have 
imagined you at Arch Aubrey ; and now 
to think that I may see you there, and 
as my own Cicely, too — my sweet one ! 
my little love ! " 

" Harry, do you know all about me ? " 
said Cicely, presently, in a quiet tone — but 
i n a peculiar tone, too, as if she had taken 
some resolution. " Do you know really 

bout me ? " 

He coloured suddenly. 
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" Yes, indeed," he said ; " I know more 
of you than you have ever asked about me^ 
my little sweet one. I have been trying 
to tell you, do you know, all about my- 
self, Cicely, all this time ; and now I know 
scarcely where to begin. Do you know," 
he added, after a pause, and in a very 
grave tone — *'Do you know. Cicely, that 
I am very, very poor?" And then, as 
she only smiled up at him with softening 
eyes in answer to his query, he continued 
— after pausing a moment, to watch wist- 
fully the lights and shadows of her sweet, 
changeful face — "And, dear, I should not 
mind that — I should not mind being poor ! 
It has been always so with us. Why 
should I mind ? Only, now, suddenly 
somehow just now, I do — I do mind, 
because I think. Cicely, of you. I know 
you are richer — far richer than I am — and 
I hate my poverty for the first time in 
my life, for it seems to make all the 
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difference to me now. I feel that because 
of it, it is an unworthy thing for me to 
ask you to be my wife — and yet, see, I 
cannot help it! — although you are rich, 
and I am so very poor. Cicely — Cicely, 
I wish now that I were rich indeed, my 
dearest ; that I might pour out my wealth 
at your feet ! " 

" But why, Harry — ^why need you have 
anything if I have it? or, at least," she 
added, almost sotto voce, " if I can keep it 
to give it all to you." 

He did not catch the drift of the last 
part of the sentence, and only answered 
directly her first words. 

" Ah, yes — it is the dreadful part of it. 
I ought not to ask for you at all. Cicely, 
because you are rich, and I have abso- 
lutely nothing but an old name, and a 
beautiful ruined tower, and an estate of 
unprofitable acres, and a quaint old village, 
and the sweetest and loveliest garden you 



i 
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could ever see; but no income to speak 
of, dearest — the smallest, at least, I should 
say, on which a young fellow like me was 
ever sent up to represent his own borough 
in Parliament, or on which one could be 
expected to keep things going as a Mem- 
ber and a landlord in any sort of way. 
But, at least, I have no big, ugly debts to 
stand up against me ; no wretched Jews 
to worry one, and no heavy bills to set 
opposite the old name — of that I can 
boast, at all events. It is clear; — but that 
is about all I can boast. Cicely, and it is 
not much to bring to you. I never meant 
to marry any one who was rich like you 
are, only, somehow, we could not help it 
— could we ? — could . we, dearest ? " he 
added suddenly, smiling brightly round 
at her through the gloom of his financial 
cloud. " We need not let that spoil every- 
thing — need we ? We could not help it — 
could we — you and I ? " 
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"Would you like me if I had no 
money, Harry ? " she asked him suddenly 
then. 

" My darling, I know people will say 
quite the opposite of me. But, Cicely — 
my sweet little love — your money is indeed 
just the one thing, the one part of you, 
which I should like you much better with- 
out. But you have got it — dearest, and 
you are your own sweet self all the same, 
my darling ; and so it cannot be helped, 
you see." 

" Do you know, Harry," she murmured 
quite low to him, leaning close against his 
shoulder as she spoke, and gliding her hand 
closer into his — " do you know that there 
are things about me that have not been 
told to you ? — there are very important 
things you do not know ! " 

" Nothing but what will make me love 
you more and more," he exclaimed im- 
petuously. " Tell me that you love me, 
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my sweet one, and that is all I care to 
hear!" 

" Harry," she said then in a low, deter- 
mined tone, "do you know that I am 
* Garth and Browne ' ? " 

He burst into a merry laugh. 

" I know you are the quaintest, sweetest 
child in existence," he exclaimed; "but 
what have you to do in your own person 
with that most eminently respectable firm ? 
You have nothing to do with it in your 
own self, dear ? " 

" Nothing — at least, of course, I do 
nothing. But, Harry, do you not really 
mind that I am * Garth and Browne ? ' " 

" I knew it always, you dearest thing,*' 
he continued, laughingly, "ages and ages 
ago. At that first dinner Lady Ridgeway 
told me how the money had grown; but 
Cicely, darling," he continued archly, " you 
will not be any longer ' Garth and Browne/ 
you know, when you come home with me." 
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She blushed crimson, and looked away 
from him down the long alley towards the 
old Palace, standing dark against the 
crimson of the setting sun. But then she 
went on again, in a low, resolute tone — 

" Harry, you do not know all about me 
yet," she said quietly. 

" Do I not ? Are there any dreadful 
revelations coming, my sweet one, eh ? 

Well, go on, my own love, tell me every- 
thing; and then you shall be my little 
Confessor; and, in your turn, I wonder 
what you will think, when I have told you 
all about ;;^ ? " he replied lightly. 

" But you do not know all about my 
guardian," she went on ; "about his power 
over my fortunes and over myself; or, 
at all events, over me^ as long as I and 
the money remain united — as long as I 
represent, in fact, ' Garth and Browne.' " 

** Which you will not do very long, my 
little sweet dear ! " he exclaimed. " How 
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I do like hearing you go on in that solemn 
little way of yours, Cicely; and it is too 
quaint to think of your being * Garth and 
Browne/ " 

"And of your loving * Garth and 
Browne/ *' she answered him — her gravity 
of the moment lighting up with an arch 
smile as she said it. 

" And of 'Garth and Browne' liking me/' 
he answered. " Now that I really know 
you will care for me, Cicely, it seems so 
settled, and so natural, that I wonder to 
myself if there was ever a time when I did 
not know you, and did not love you, dear." 

" It does seem long ago," she said, 
glancing softly up at him again. " It 
seems quite long ago, when I did not 
know you; and now you are to belong 
to me — for ever! I feel so glad," she 
added ; " but, Harry — Harry, dearest, we 
must not be too — too sure." 

" Not sure ! Who on earth is to inter- 
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fere with us, I should like to know ? " he 
exclaimed. " You love me, Cicely — you 
love me ; and that is all — that is all that 
can possibly concern me in the matter." 

" Oh no ! " she said, with eager anxiety 
in her tone, " there are all kinds of dread- 
ful questions, and difficult things to be 
settled. And I cannot help it, Harr}% 
for I was born, you know, ' Garth and 
Browne.' *' 

He laughed out again in answer to her, 
a,nd then, suddenly, he became thoughtful 

and grave. 

"It is the most extraordinary thing," he 
3aid ; " I cannot account for it — but every 
^ime you mention your guardian's name, 
it recalls something to my mind that I 
oannot in the least make clear to myself; 
rior can I account for its arousing some 
forgotten association — but it does. I am 
sure I never before heard the name ; and 
yet, what is it that connects it with an 
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old, far-away painful memory of my 
mother to me, when you repeat the name 
of* Garth!' How can we explain these 
things ? I am sure I cannot ; and yet, so 
firmly is some association with the name 
impressed upon my mind, that I must 
look up the old family papers and gene- 
alogies, when I get home again, and see 
if it comes in among us anywhere at all. 
Can you account for it, Cicely, for the 
inexplicable association ? " 

"No, indeed, I cannot." 

"Well, never mind — never mind, my 
sweet little one, all these vexed questions 
about your guardian and your money. 
It must all come on for discussion, dear, 
when I make his acquaintance, and when 
I make my proposal to him in due form ; 
but, now, do let us dismiss all that for 
this one evening, and let us take a quiet 
stroll down to the water and along the 
edge. It is so very charming there. I 
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ng Ronald for a plunge every morn- 



» 



"•' Harry, I am so very happy," Cicely 
isently said, when they had risen, and 
ore walking slowly down the alley side 
t^ 3-^^ side once more, her hand leaning rest- 

y on his arm. " And I will not say 
Te now, if you wish it ; for indeed I am 
happy, there seems nothing I want 
^-^^^ ^ay ; but — I fear many things. Do you 
*^^^^<i::>w, I must go back," she whispered, 
^^»nd tell Belinda all about it, Harry, 
"^^^fiore I can be quite engaged to you; 
^^^ ^3. I must tell my guardian to-night." 
* • What, this very evening ? " 
** Yes. He has come back from Paris 
^^'Vv, and he is coming to see us after 
^^^^er to-night. Yes, I will tell him at 
^^c^e, Harry— I will." 

** Very well And then ask the old 

'^^fter if he will see me," said Sir Harry, 

S^ily. " He may or may not consent — of 
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that I am well aware ; but you are engaged 
to me, if you please, Miss Cicely, all the 



same." 



" Yes, you know I am. Nothing can 
prevent that," she answered. " But — there 
is * Garth and Browne ' ! Oh, I shall be 
jj^lad now, if they will let me have it all, 
for I may then be able to give it all to 
you. I am very proud and glad, for once 
in my life, Harry, glad of all the posses- 
sions, just for your sake, but — I fear it 
will be very difficult indeed with * Garth 
and Browne.'" 

'* Hang Garth and Browne ! " exclaimed 
Sir Harry. "You know your own mind. 
Cicely, and you have really only to speak 
it, and you will see it will be all right. 
It must be all right. Nothing could come 
in now between us ; nothing could separate 
us now from one another, my own love.' 

"I know it, Harry; and Mr. Richard 
Garth shall know it to-night." 
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" He won't like me, I dare say, when 
you tell him I am a needy and out-at- 
elbows M.P., with an old baronetcy and 
an impoverished estate. But you set me 
upon him, Cicely, and I will bring him 
round." 

" I am sure you could, dearest Harry. 
It will be all right — it must be — when he 
comes to know you." 

" He cannot know me for a few days, 
though, I fear, my darling. For — I have 
not told you yet — I am going away. Only, 
liowever, for just a day or two. I have 
liad a summons from Arch Aubrey, and 
I have to go down to-night. There is a 
meeting which I am expected to attend, and 

ft 

^s it is important to my little community 
there, I suppose I must not shirk it. So 
I have made up my mind to go down by 
the night train. But I will be up again 
in a few days ; and you will write to me 
and tell me all the guardian says." 
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" I will write to you from Maidenhead, 
Harry, when Belinda and I get there to- 
morrow night." 

" Yes, of course ; write everything — 
everything, and say again and again that 
you love me in every line." 

" Yes, dear Harry," she softly murmured ; 
- if you like it, I will." 

" Is it not pretty here, dear ? " he went 
on. " Look at those deep shadows in the 
water, Cicely. I have often been here 
quite alone during the summer, and stood 
mooning about on the bank — with nothing 
to contemplate but my own reflection in 
the water, and thinking what a solitary 
fellow in this big world I was. I never 
thought I should stand here so soon — 
no longer alone, but with you, my darling ; 
and that I should feel so utterly happy as 
I am now, — as I realize that I am to be 
no more alone, my love." 

" I hope not, Harry/' she whispered, 
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in her soft, tremulous tones. " I hope not 
— not alone, never quite alone again." 

They walked along the water's edge for 

f" 

a few moments then in silence. It was 
still and calm, and though the rain had 
cleared away, not many Londoners had 
come abroad. 

So, in fact, they had the Gardens almost 
to themselves. It was so very quiet here 
in this walk they had chosen. They were 
as pleasantly alone and undisturbed for 
some time longer in their converse, as 
they would have been if wandering by the 
Arch Aubrey river instead of by the Ser- 
pentine here ; and so still was the feeling 
around them, as they moved slowly by 
the water's edge, that they had soon almost 
forgotten that they were close to the neigh- 
bourhood of streets, and in the midst of a 
huge city ; and they had lost pleasantly all 
consciousness of the world beyond these 
green slopes and alleys, and had forgotten 
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most things save the sweet satisfying sense 
of each other s presence. 

So far had they wandered into dream- 
land, indeed, that it was with a suddenly 
aroused sensation of silent astonishment, 
^vhich merged quickly, however, into 
intense amusement as well, that Sir Harry 
caught sight of another pair — two other 
saunterers much like themselves ; two 
others standing also idling leisurely at the 
brink of the water, both as absorbed as 
they had been in one another, both as 
completely oblivious of surroundings and 
as unconscious of who might be about to 
approach. 

He started, and uttered an exclama- 
tion in a low voice ; and Cicely, who was 
musing in a happy fit of restful abstraction 
of mind, with her eyes fixed on the dewy 
grass, looked suddenly up in the directio 
to which he pointed as he uttered th 
exclamation, and as he broke into a 
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laugh. Then they both exclaimed, and then 
laughed again a low laugh of intense but 
restrained amusement, as they turned 
round to exchange, moreover, a mutua. 
glance of intense surprise. 

Just then the other pair came slowly 

along the water's edge, still unconscious of 

Cicely's and Harry's appearance, still 

absorbed in their conversation and in one 

another. Sir Harry and Cicely, for their 

parts, advanced from their side to meet 

them ! 

Suddenly they all four paused — a few 

P3,ces apart from one another, and then 

they all four broke into a merry laugh ! 

f^or there indeed were Jack and Lady 

"-*^-iiche Ethridge,as reprehensibly engaged 

^^ A?vere the other two, promenading en 

^^^-—'^L-titey just as Sir Harry and Cicely 

^^^^"wne were, out here, in this soft July 

set, by the Serpentine's romantic shore ! 

^ I hope you are spending a pleasant 
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evening," said Sir Harry Wynn, raising 
his hat 

*' Cicely Browne ! " murmured Lady 
Blanche, in answer moving swifdy for- 
ward towards her. 

" Dear Lady Blanche, I am so glad to 
see vou." 

** And I to see vou," she answered, in a 
low tone. •' You loot vou do. dear Cicelv, 
very nearly as happy as I beg to say I 
feel/' 

** And I jf.w happy.* said Ciody. sym- 
pkithseticii ly, ^^ I feet :t. also, just what I 
kvk : aac. oh. I art so very giad ! "^ 

^^ So I see. my deir. It wvxijd be dif- 

^ A:*d yvci. Lxnr Fiiacis* pxi Look h^>- 
peer tiiirt I Imt^ siest yxrc i?r rsarty a day.'' 

ccar ti^ jLtSe vTx^Iv." sis* ,2:isw*re*£ : 
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" And have settled to go and do so like- 
wise," exclaimed Jack, with an ecstatic burst 
of hilarity. "Ah, Wynn, old boy, I am 
almost out of my mind with joy. We 
have settled it all. I am going in for it 
all with Jim Fotheringham, and Blanche 
is going to chance it with me — just like 
O* Brian's little plucky wife." 

" The happiest people in London, my 
dear," said Lady Blanche, eagerly, to 
Cicely again. " And we are just going 
to imitate them the best way we can. I 
have got over the difficulty of the coats and 
big boots, dear, and Jack says that nothing 
on earth will ever induce him to wear a 
bad hat. He has promised me that, at all 
events, and — so we have settled it; and," 
she added suddenly, "we owe all our 
happiness to Sir Harry." 

" To me ? " 

" Yes ; it was your five o'clock tea that 
did it all, for that was the very day on 
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which I finally made up my mind to marry 
NO ONE but — my Jack !" 

" Very charming indeed," replied Sir 
Harry. "And we are proud to be the 
first to offer our congratulations, Lady 
Blanche." 

" Thanks, thanks, old fellow," exclaimed 
Jack, with exuberance again. " And now, 
halloa ! eh ! what — what are we to do 
in return, I should like to know, as to 
congratulations. I say, Blanche, we have 
been cupid blind, and no mistake, I see/* 
he continued in ecstatic tones — ^then add- 
ing suddenly, " My dear fellow — my dear 
Wynn, I am enchanted. Let me be the 
first to congratulate you now, I beg of 
you, and then you can go on again at 
me as long as ever you like." 

He was wringing Sir Harry's hand with 
enthusiasm now, and turned to claim a 
similar expression from Blanche. But 
she and Cicely were already exchanging 
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ielicitations in a truly womanly manner, — 
congratulating one another by mingled irre- 
pressible tears ; — gentle tears, with smiles 
bright as two summer rainbows breaking 
through them all. With these and with 
repeated embraces — in which vows of un- 
dying friendship were silently expressed 
and interchanged — Blanche and Cicely 
were mutually wishing each other all the 
happiness they each expected, — wishing it 
indeed with true sincerity from out the 
overflowing fulness of their feelings. 

That was a singularly pleasant meeting 

indeed in those dewy Gardens, where the 

soft evening song of the nightingale broke 

out on the calm dewy air, to echo and 

<^elebrate with a sweet jubilee the love 

^nging so joyously in all their glad young 

liearts. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

'I WILL PROTECT HIS NAME.' 

I DO not know how soon Lady Blanche 
and Jack made their way home ; it was a 
good long way across the Park to Stanhope 
Street, and when she got into the carriage 
at the corner of the Gardens, the sun was 
low. Nor have I ever been satisfactorily 
enlightened as to how Lady Ethridge 
received them after that evening stroll. 
They deserved to have been reprimanded 
seriously, and no doubt they were. I 
never heard the details. But this, at all 
events, I know, that just as Belinda was 
becoming gravely concerned. Sir Harry 
brought Cicely safely home to the door at 
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Prince's Gate, and then ran (three steps at 
51 time) up the broad staircase, to clasp 
Belinda just once and very cordially by 
the hand. 

" Will you have me ? " he exclaimed ; — 
but no response ever reached him from 
Belinda, who dissolved instantly behind her 
handkerchief into tears. But she returned 
his clasp, with tenderness, and he fancied 
that he caught at least the low broken 
murmur of "God bless you," and this 
satisfied him. 

He turned round for one word with 
Cicely, and caught her, to his satisfaction, 
just at the head of the stairs. For Belinda 
had turned back to enjoy her tears in 
the drawing-room — like a jewel among 
chaperones, as she never failed to be. 

He caught Cicely for one instant. 

" I must go,'' he said. " I must catch a 
seven o'clock train, love, and it is now six. 
And now, Cicely, my darling, my own love, 
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just once ; it was too horrid being out there, 
when we said it all ; for out there one 
could only say it, you know ; but now. 
Cicely, just once, really, really — you dfe love 
me, my own darling, do you not ? you 
never, never will g^ve me up for any one ? 
never send me from vou, after I come 
back from Arch Aubrev — never more 
aesiin ? Will vou sav vou love me ? or — 
.well, do not mind. I do not think you need 
even say it, dearest one; this is ever so 
much better instead." 

And he stooped then, and she rsused her 
quiet demure face without hesitation to 
him. Once and again his eager kiss touched 
her soft lips, and then he was really 
gone, — 

But it was, as it were, a seal set on their 
love to Ciceivs mind. Her life never 
could belonof to anv other than him now\ 
she thought — not to any other one save 
him. She must be his for ever and for ' 
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ever now, and he must always be her own 
one love, her own bright Harry. 

Still Mr. Garth must have something to 
say to it, and of this both she and Belinda 
were well aware ! 

After two hours spent in happy tears, 
and much delightful excitement, they pre- 
pared for that gentleman's arrival towards 
eight o'clock. How would he take it all ? 
How would he receive this news which 
must greet him now, the first night even, 
on his return from France ? 

How would he conduct himself when he 
was informed that — without any consulta- 
tion with him, without his permission or 
without asking his advice — the head of 
the house of Garth and Browne had given 
herself away. 

In his absence terrible things had been 
doing. How would the chief ruler of the 
Garth and Browne dynasty take it all ? 

VOL. III. M 
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In a firm like theirs, it was a fixed rule 
that even the hearts of its members should 
not wander or turn in new and unforeseen 
directions without due consultation with 
the rulers in the firm. And without full 
approval from them, such an important 
item in the properties of the house, as was 
the heart of litde Cicely, ought not to have 
been disposed of at all. But then hearts 
are just the one bit of property of which 
it is sometimes so difficult to dispose — 
at will ! 

That Belinda should be sadly nervous 
was not at all surprising, as the time drew 
near. But it must be confessed, moreover 
that to-night even Cicely was not without 
her thrills of terror as well. 

She could remember so many days gone 
by when she had been called into the 
dining-room after the firm had dined. 
That call had always fallen with a chill 
upon her heart She had never wished 
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to go ; and weary had been those hours 
of her childhood through which they talked 
before her of all these mysterious topics 
of the house, which she never could 
follow, and as they had held long dis- 
cussions on shares and debentures, which 
she could never understand. How won- 
derful it all seemed now, looking back 
upon it ; if there had been day-dreams and 
bright hopes in her eager young heart 
through all those years, they had been 
hidden away carefully upstairs. Neither 
her father nor Richard Garth had ever 
cared about her private feelings, and how 
could Mr. Garth be expected to under- 
stand them now. 

Cicely had had time, after her hour's 
sweet conversation with Belinda, to go 
away, quite alone by herself, and gather 
up her forces before her guardian came, 
and to look the affair clearly in the face. 
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She loved Sir Harry — of that she had 
no more doubt than that there was a sun, 
which had shed its bright setting rays 
upon them all through the happy evening 
of that soft July day. 

She loved Sir Harrj-, and joyfully would 
she have poured out her wealth at his feet- 
Poured out the whole wealth lavishly and 
willingly of the house of Garth and Browne. 
And more than this, he loved her, and 
would have her as his wife, and would take 
her awav with him, down there to Arch 
Aubrey, away from the stately solitary old 
home. 

She would be with him ; she would be 
loved by him. And loved, as she knew full 
well — not only because she had perhaps 
that fortune of Garth and Browne to give 
him, but because she was hers^ just the 
quaint little brown-haired giri whom he 
had seen and fancied and loved (as he 
tc4d her), days before he ever knew that 
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she was Garth and Browne indeed, or 
that she had money to bring the man 
whom she might marry. 

They loved one another. Ah ! there was 
the real happiness of it all. Happiness, 
sweet, bright, and dear indeed, which 
* could not be had by buying.' So Cicely 
had been wont to put it in her quaint 
analysis of her heart's wishes many and 
many a time. Here was a happiness 
which would abide, if all things which 
could be bought with money were to pass 
and vanish away. 

They loved — it was enough, surely — and 
for the future, for her own part, she would 
never have had thought or care* 

But Cicely knew her guardian. 

She knew too the hard conditions of her 
father's will. 

She knew there would be a contest, a 
fierce tempest to encounter, a fiery scene. 

And she knew, likewise, that Richard 
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Garth's face would be stem and obdurate, 
and that there would be a choice which she 
would have to make at lasL 

V 

No new choice on her part, however; 
for she had made it — ^she had made it 
long ago, when first she learned the 
terms on which she was to remain the 
representative of the house of Garth and 
Browne. 

But now her choice must be made 
openly, and (if need be) all her money 
must be formally resigned. She would 
have retained it gladly now for Sir Harry's 
sake — ^as he had said he had so very 
litde. For he had said it regretfully, as 
if money might be perhaps a good thing 
for him to have. She would gladly have 
kept it for his sake ; but there could 
never be a doubt of the choice for her 
part that lay between her fortune and her 
feelings. 

She knew full well, for she knew herself 
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a.nd she thought too that she knew Sir 
Harry. She had no fear that any loss of 
fortune would affect his love. 

Had he not said that it was in his eyes 
an obstacle ? — ^and she knew that he had 
Spoken truly indeed. 

Well, it must be all gone through ; and 
then, when she knew for certain how it 
M^ould all turn, she would write and tell 
all to Sir Harry. 

Cicely fancied that she knew for certain 

liow it would turn. She knew Mr. Garth 

so well that she judged shrewdly Sir 

Harry's claim was not one that would 

stand a chance for a minute with him. 

He had no reverence for an old name ; 
and a baronetcy carried for him no special 
weight It was too easy among city men 
to become what he called a * Sir.' 

Had Sir Harry been a peer indeed, he 
might have been moved by a certain 
vanity and gratification to favour him, for 
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— like all trtce radicals, he was prone to 
reverence * a lord/ 

But a baronet's title was as nothing in 
his eyes, because, to his peculiarly narrow 
mind, that old baronetcy of centuries ago 
would have no more prestige than the title 
of Sir Charles Snookly, who had been a 
struggling shoemaker in Fleet Street for 
years after Garth and Browne had arrived 
at — * money/ 

Cicely knew Richard Garth well enough 
to be aware of all this. And she felt 
shrewdly convinced that an impoverished 
young baronet from Stoneshire would 
no more impress him than if he were 
knight of Temple Bar of last year's 
creation, and had not money enough to 
keep up his gilded coach, or to boast a 
pair of horses suitable for Hyde Park. 
He would think no more of him than of 
a city sheriff who had been knighted, 
but who was so out of elbows as to 
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make his position but the shadow of a 
name. 

She felt sure Sir Harry would appear 
but a needy and penniless fortune-hunter, 
in the eyes of the wealthy Richard Garth. 
And Cicely positively shrank from bringing 
even his dear name up for her guardian s 
contempt and ridicule. 

She hated to think of the opprobrious 
epithets that would be attached to — what 
^/le thought — the — beloved and beautiful 
title of * Sir Harry Wynn/ 

How should she manage to screen it } 

She meditated profoundly and long, and 

by the time her guardian was announced, 

she had resolved upon a line of action in 

her own mind, by which Mr. Garth's views 

could be easily elicited before the exact 

condition of matters should be confided 

to his unworthy ear. 

A line of action by which — announcing 
her own intentions, and repudiating for all 
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future time the continued tyranny over 
her life and destiny of the firm of Garth 
and Browne — she would at the same time 
protect the dear name of Sir Harry Wynn 
from the ignominy of Mr. Garth's certain 
contempt. And this scheme was the final 
result of her meditations. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

cicely's views on 'GOLD.* 

Full of her scheme, down Cicely came at 
last to the drawing-room just as her 
guardian rung the great door-bell. 

" Now, Belinda, for the tug of war," she 
said. " I wonder how he has enjoyed him- 
self in Paris." 

Mr. Garth did not appear as if he had 
enjoyed himself; he came in looking grim 
and disagreeable, and an odd contrast was 
his surly aspect indeed to the radiance 
exhibited this evening by his young ward. 

Cicely had composed her countenance, 
and she had cooled her cheeks ; but (though 
of course she was not in the least aware of 
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it) there was a bright and wonderful light 
all over her face, and the sweet radiance 
of happiness played on her lips and in 
her eyes. 

It beamed and danced not only in her 
smile, but throughout all her strong efforts 
at gravity it shone from every feature. 
Such a sweet bright light — the fairest 
ever seen on any human countenance ! and 
irrepressible, as it always is, when the 
happiness is real and true. For it is a 
bright sweet light, that of joy spontaneous 
and overflowing, and it is one never to 
be forgotten and seldom seen. It gives 
a wondrous beauty and a tender radiance 
to the plainest face. 

Cicely's little, demure, expressive counte- 
nance was never plain, and with that sweet, 
fair, unconscious light on it she looked, in- 
deed, quite lovely to-night. And Richard 
Garth, as her eager, upturned face met his 
hard, unloving eyes, stared and positively 
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started, for there was something novel and 
quite mysterious to him about her aspect 
just then. 

It did not occur to him, as it would have 
done to the dullest man not immured in 
such engrossing themes as the affairs of 
the house of Garth and Browne, to say 
emphatically to himself and admiringly — 

* Why, Cicely is in love ! ' 

It did not occur to him, so he only 
wondered and felt rather stupefied, and 
said — 

" How do you do ? " with an odd sort of 
a discontented grunt. 

Then he sat down, after shaking hands 
with her — or rather after shaking two of 
her fingers — sat down a good way off from 
where she and Belinda stood, and looked 
away — as if it rather annoyed him to see 
her standing there looking so bright, so 
young, so lovely, and so joyous, and in 
every way so utterly unlike what any 
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proper representative of the house of 
' Garth and Browne ' should be. 

" I hope you have enjoyed yourself in 
Paris, Mr. Garth," she said presently. 

" Humph. I did not go there to enjoy 
myself; it is a foolish place." 

" Oh, I am so sorry ; I wish you had en- 
joyed yourself" 

" Matters have not been as satisfactory 
as I could have wished, Miss Cicely — 
business matters, I mean." 

" Oh, I am so sorry," she repeated again, 
desirous of being very sympathetic ; but 
with her face sparkling in contradiction to 
her expression of sorrow, and all dimpled 
over in spite of herself with that provoking 
gleam of joy. 

** Humph. You look very sorry," he 
said sarcastically, at length, speaking out 
his half-defined astonishment at her. 
"You look the image of sorrow, I must 
say, indeed. You seem very well. Miss 
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Cicely; I need scarcely ask after your 
health." 

" Oh, I am very, very well, thank you so 
very much — in fact I am quite extremely 
well" 

" I never saw you look better — humph." 

She turned away from his gaze, and 
walking towards the window looked out 
into the soft summer evening light. It 
struck her that her extreme salubrity of 
aspect annoyed him — for again he grunted, 
and then remained absolutely silent. 

They went on often something like this, 
during such of their interviews as were un- 
successful ; so it was nothing new, and she 
did not feel much surprised. She had ex- 
pected somehow that he would come back 
rather cross from Paris. 

" Mr. Garth, will you have a cup of 
coffee?" she said presently, turning suddenly 
round again upon him and trying to com- 
pose herself, and tO' look solemn, and 
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' business-like/ and attentive. " Will you 
have a cup of coffee, or some tea, or some- 
thing else, any thing you like Mr. Garth ? 
—oh ! dor 

*' No, I thank ye. I have just dined, 
and had a cup of coffee before I left the 
hotel ; and tea I never take at this hour of 
the night. You women are always injuring 
yourselves with tea." 

" I never drink it after five o'clock," said 
Cicely, demurely. 

" Well, and that is bad enough. Humph, 
I remember the time when I was young — 
when tea was five shillings a pound, and re- 
garded properly as a luxury, and now " 

" Now every one enjoys it," said Cicely, 
laughing as she spoke ; " every one enjoys 
the cheering cup, eh ! and one gratefully 
shares its delights at five o'clock with one's 
washerwoman. We have improved, I think, 
since you were young, Mr. Garth ; we live 
in happier times." 
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" I do not see it," he replied ; and once 
more there was a silence, and he went off 
into an undeniable condition of * sulks ' 
again. 

Cicely felt they were still steering away 
from the important subject on which she 
wished to speak to him ; and they had 
not even begun yet to enter on the topic 
about which she imagined that Mr. Garth 
wished to speak to her. But he gave her 
a lead presently, while she was still thinking 
and still uncertain how she had best begin. 

"Well, have you been thinking about 
your settlement ? " he asked her suddenly, 
as if that was the uppermost thought of all 
his remembrances of Paris. 

*' Yes, I have," she replied, with prompt- 
ness, not a little to his surprise. 

He looked up at her quickly, somewhat 
taken aback. 

. " Eh ! oh, indeed. You have — have 
ye ? Well, that is sensible, at all events. 

VOL. III. N 
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Upon my word, girls are very sensible 
on these kind of matters in these days. 
In my time, now, I remember " 

"In your time — not so very long ago 
either," answered Cicely, laughing — " they 
were permitted to have a slight tinge 
of romance in their composition, which 
coloured their foolish views of these things ; 
but now," she continued, with a little quiet 
and demure irony — "now we have be- 
come rational, have we not, Mr. Garth 1 
We are not supposed to fall in love now. 
When we think of marrying we simply 
look out for a settlement, and that includes 
everything else." 

He suspected a touch of sarcasm in her 
tone, and he answered crossly — 

" I shall be glad when I get you settled, 
young miss, at any rate. You are no 
small charge for a man of my years." 

" I have not given you much difficulty 
as yet, Mr. Garth," she said gently. 
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" No, no, I have not said ye did ; but 
there is no answering for you. Young 
things I know, eh ! and with all the bad 
company, too, ye keep ? " 

" Mr. Garth, what do you mean ? — bad 
company ! " 

" Well, Lady Ridgfe way's, and such like." 
" There are not many such like, I ex- 
pect," she answered, laughing, and turning 
her head away. " There are not many 
Lady Ridgeways, I fancy ; and she is very 
kind to me." 

. '* She keeps bad company," said Mr. 
Garth, calmly. 
" No," replied Cicely, **she does not." 
" Well, well, that is according to taste," 
he answered evasively, for he was apt to 
back out of a controversy when she 
assumed that very quietly determined 
tone. " Well, well, all I say is that that is 
a nice lot of fellows, I take it, she has got 
around her there ; needy young chaps, who 
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are sniffing about in all directions for a 
girl with a lump of money like you. They 
are not going to get you, Miss Cicely ; or, 
at all events, they shall not any of them 
touch the funds of Garth and Browne." 

" They would not condescend to think 
of the funds of Garth and Browne," said 
the girl, indignantly. " It is the one thing 
they detest and hate.*' 

"What— money? Ha! ha!" 

He laughed with cynical amusement. 

" That is all you know," he went on. 
" I take it — that the greater portion of the 
aristocracy, the ' cream of the upper classes,' 
as they call themselves — confound them — 
the greater number of them are ex- 
ceedingly short of cash." 

"But they hate it, I tell you," the girl 
repeated. 

" Hate money — ha ! ha ! ha ! " 

" Yes, they are not like us ; they are not 
like people who have nothing but money, 
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and who are for ever only thinking of 
what they are going to buy or sell. Oh, 
you must know, Mr. Garth, that it is quite 
different They h(we everything just as 
we have, although they may be poor (or 
what you would call poor), while we are so 
horribly, so detestably rich. They have 
got all they can ever want ; but then they 
are not a bit like us about it Because 
you see," the girl went on gravely, and in 
a quaint, regretful tone of explanation, " it 
is the last thing you ever remark or think 
of with regard to them — their possessions 
and their incomes. You only seem to 
think of themselves, and — I think, do you 
know i* — it is because they are never con- 
scious of it They never seem to know 
that they have got all sorts of lovely, 
beautiful things at all. We buy, Mr. Garth, 
but they have ; they have, you see, without 
buying it, because it all came to them 
before they remembered anything, ages and 
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ages ago. So that is it — that is why they 
do not seem to care, and why they are 
much better off than we are, you see, Mr. 
Garth. We have perhaps money, and we 
may have by money plenty of things that 
are nice ; but these we have got to buy, and 
they have them already without thinking 
about the money at all. And then besides 
this, you see, all our money cannot make 
anything we buy an old family thing, for 
which we might care for the sake of people 
who had it and who used it before we 
were born. So I do not see how we can 
care for things that are for * nobody's sake ' 
— no one at least who ever belonged to 
us. That is what I think, about it, Mr. 
Garth — do not you 't " 

"This is a new view indeed of your 
possessions," he responded. " I suppose 
you do not care a straw then that I have 
brought you a new Sevres service from 
Paris. It is a royal service, too, and came 
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from a king's table, and has the L of Louis 
the Fifteenth right enough set on it too. It 
is worth its weight in gold, I tell you, and 
I picked it up on the Quai beyond the 
river for a very moderate sum. Eh ! and 
is that no pleasing news to you, my 
dear,?" 

He wished to be kind to her in his 
own dry way, and had certainly given a 
great deal of money for her present. 
Although indeed it had been a bargain ; — 
and therefore the huge cheque which he 
had written for it had been from his busi- 
ness point of view a moderate sum. He 
had hoped she would be pleased with 
this present from Paris. But her heart 
was full of other things. 

"We have two Sevres' sets already," 
she answered rather wearily. " But Lady 
Ridgeway has one that beats them all, 
and her great-grandmother brought that 
also from Paris, Mr. Garth; but she did 
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not buy it, for it was a present to her from 
the French Queen." 

" Humph ! most likely she had not a 
penny to buy it with, if she had wanted it," 
he answered, "so it was as well she got 
a present — to bring home." 

" I think that is an interesting thing to 
have, if you like, Mr. Garth. I think I 
should value pretty china too, that one 
came to possess in that kind of way, and 
— I like tea things," she continued, turning 
to the window again, and remembering 
Sir Harry's five o'clock tea, and the cups 
of quaint old-fashioned Wedgwood ware 
out of which they had drank, and which 
he had said had been in use in his 
family for so long. '*I like tea cups that 
one's own people have used in times gone 
by. But you have been very kind to 
think of me, Mr. Garth," she said pre- 
sently, relenting towards his present. " You 
have been very kind, and you must not 
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mind if I do not care much. I know 
it is very wrong ; but the china we have 
now would have done very well for us, 
I think, — and please do not buy any more 
things like that for me, for really I only 
like old pretty things that have stories or 
associations connected with them, and 
alas ! in our family there are not any old 
stories to tell." 

" Humph ! no, indeed," he answered in 
a surly tone, but with some grim amuse- 
ment as well ; " we cannot buy the old 
stories or associations, true enough," he 
added, laughing to himself again ; " but it 
is bad fun laying out a thousand pounds, 
Miss Cicely, to bring you home a present 
from Paris, I see. Small thanks I get for 
it, my young lady." 

" I am so sorry," she answered, and 
then again there was silence, for they 
were still far distant from the subject 
which most interested her. 
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Suddenly Richard Garth himself intro- 
duced it with a quite unconscious coup 
(THaL " Miss Cicely, I have set my mind 
on getting you married," he said. 

And then she turned round upon him 
indeed again. For all the while this con- 
versation had been going on she had stood 
still by the window looking out, and he 
had sat on a chair some distance from her. 

She turned now, however, quickly, and 
over her sweet bright face came one of 
those quiet cynical smiles, which so often 
reminded Richard Garth of her father, and 
which were an evidence, if he could only 
have read them, of a cool, determined will 
(as immovable as his had been) behind 
those soft lustrous eyes. 

She turned and answered his last 
remark. 

** You have made up your mind, indeed, 
have you, to assign me with all other 
goods of the firm ? " 
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" I have set my mind on marrying you/* 
he repeated roughly ; " and I have seen old 
Bullion, of * Bullion, Bullion and Specie,* 
on the subject to-day.** 

" You HAVE, Mr. Garth ! ** 

** I have, and all my life through I have 
thought the two businesses should be 
united. We spoil one another,*' he went 
on, not heeding her start of indignation and 
dismay. " We move in the same grooves, 
and spoil each other a good deal by com- 
petition, and I have always been of the 
opinion that we could by uniting, make a 
colossal business and realize a very fine 
thing of it in a few years. I take it. Miss 
Cicely, that your son will be heir to as big 
a lump of solid cash, as ever came from 
the east of Temple Bar to take a seat 
among the Peers. Eh ! * Garth and 
Browne* have done well enough in their 
own way, but * Bullion, Bullion, Garth, 
Browne and Specie ' may do better.** 
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" I wish," said Cicely, quietly, " you 
would tell me exactly what you are talk- 
ing about, for then I might be able to 
answer you straight, Mr. Garth, and we 
might arrive at some results." 

" I am talking of your marriage to Fred 
Bullion, which I am negotiating at the 
present time, as you well know." 

" I knew nothing, Mr. Garth, for I really 
cannot bring myself to believe the implied 
meaning of what you say. Do you tell 
me really that you have been doing me 
the great injury — inflicting upon me the 
great insult I had almost said — of represent- 
ing me in such a light, and speaking of me 
in such a manner, to any one whom — whom 
I do not even know ? " 

" I have spoken, and I have settled the. 
matter pretty nearly," he answered, with- 
out looking at her ; ** and Fred Bullion 
is coming here with me to-morrow. That 
is, in fact, just precisely what I came to 
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intimate to-night. And, well, he will be 
hard to please if he fights shy of his 
bargain after seeing you. Miss Cicely, for 
you are a wonderful likely young miss for 
any man to find — backed up by so many 
thousands a year. Heiresses are mostly 
much more unpleasant than you are, my 
dear ; you need have no fear on that score. 
I can assure you, I take it, Fred Bullion 
will be likely to urge on his father in this 
business without much instigation from me." 

" Mr. Garth," said Cicely, with a firm 
and dangerous determination in her voice 
then, "if you bring that person here, if I hear 
that you are in the drawing-room and any 
one with you, I will not come downstairs, 
if you wait, and keep him here waiting, 
from lunch to dinner time, and from dinner 
time till twelve o'clock at night; that, at 
all events, I can promise you." 

" Bless your heart alive, girl ! " exclaimed 
Richard Garth, startled out of his usual 
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morose and obtuse manner by her sudden 
fire and determined energy of tone. " But 
you cannot marry a man without seeing 
him at least once, at all events." 

" Then I will never see him, that I can 
certainly assure you — not as long as I 
live." 

" Good God ! what do you mean ? " he 
exclaimed, with sudden excitement and 
anger, as he rose to his feet and came near 
to where she stood. 

" I mean that I will never marry that 
person or anybody else you may like to 
find for me, — not if I never touch another 
farthing from the firm of Garth and 
Browne, until my dying day." 

She could be decidedly emphatic in a 
moment of energy, as this now became, 
and Richard Garth turned pale as he met 
her sparkling eyes. 

Was she going to give him trouble, this 
young thing, whom he and Browne had 
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always merely regarded as a unit, amenable 
like all the other properties of the firm. 
Regarded as a valuable item certainly, 
because she formed a central point in her 
own small person, where several important 
and grave transactions might be made to 
meet 

As such they had always regarded her 
in the calculations of the house. As 
such — and, personally, in fact as nothing 
more ! 

Now was she going to give him trouble ? 

Suddenly, the thought came up upon 
him then, that Browne had used him 
hardly ; had gone off quite conveniently 
for his own comfort in this transaction, 
leaving the most difficult and subtle 
question that in the whole course of their 
business lives together had arisen to be 
settled by him — leaving it to his solitary 
judgment, and to be managed as he best 
could manage it — alone. And Richard 
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Garth, although a tyrannical, was at the 
same time a very nervous man. 

He was not calculated to carry out great 
coups in his administration by powers of 
elaborate and delicate force ; and he felt 
himself scarcely equal to all this complex 
business now. He had never indeed felt 
quite able to manage Cicely. Her father 
had been at all times his master; and 
there were certain glances recalling her 
father s force and determination of character, 
that constantly came flashing out upon him 
through this controversy, and that fright- 
ened him in that likeness to her father — 
which seemed so irreconcilable with those 
soft, lustrous eyes. 

Richard Garth felt angry and irritated, 
and really frightened as well, and he felt 
all three as much from the sense of his 
own personal impotency to rule her as 
from his disappointment at her blank 
refusal to be thus ruled. 
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His irritation indeed enabled him to dis- 
play an unseemly obstinacy, which was 
unfortunate, as well as a wilful degree of 
dogged resolution to try undue tyranny in 
his dealings with her now. It was impor- 
tant, he felt, to force down all threats of 
rebellion at this point, and to assert his 
autocratic government on the destiny of 
her future, if not over these throbs of feeling 
that might disturb her proud young heart. 
He assumed this determined line with an 
awkward effort. 

'* I tell ye," he said angrily, ** that the 
firms of Bullion, Bullion and Specie and 
Garth and Browne must be united, and 
that is the end of the matter for you, my 
young miss." 

" And I tell you that I will never listen to 
a.ny such scheme. It is no use, Mr. Garth, 
for you to look out for alliances for me ; 
you may spare yourself all such unnecessary 

trouble. I will have nothing to say to Mr. 
VOL. in. 
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Bullion, or to any one you may think 
proper to propose to me in that light, or 
whom you may select for me in that spirit. 
I will have nothing to do with them at 
all." 

" Are you mad ? " he began again ; but 
she interrupted him, and went on — 

** I tell you, Mr. Garth, that I do not care 
one single straw for the aggrandizement of 
the house of Garth and Browne, or for my 
own future as their representative. I have 
never found happiness in the possession of 
their wealth ; and as to my future I am 
going to choose for myself, and I do assure 
you, that what I mean to choose is real 
happiness, as happiness appears to me — 
such happiness as in this difficult world we 
may know. That alone I think worth 
one single thought, and I care nothing in 
comparison for all the money of the house 
of Garth and Browne.'* 

" That is a pretty speech to make to me, 
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niiss — to me who have spent my life upon 
the firm, and looked upon you ever since 
you were born, I may say, as our future 
representative and our central point." 

" I am very, very sorry, Mr. Garth — I am 
very sorry for you, and I beg your pardon 
if I have said anything unfeeling or unkind ; 
but I cannot do it, I cannot become a 
* central point,' because I am not clever at 
all, Mr. Garth ; but just a girl, a simple girl, 
with feelings and a heart like any other 
girl ; and I wish to tell you, I know I ought 
to tell you — but all you have said to me 
takes the power of telling you from me 
altogether. But — I have given my heart 
away, Mr. Garth, to-day, and by my own 
choosing. I have found — quite indepen- 
dent of you — I have found, oh ! such a 
worthy representative of the house of 
Garth and Browne ! " 

*' What ! " 

" I have promised my heart and my 
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hand and my fortune, Mr. Garth, to one 
who is well deserving of all three of them." 

" Good God!" he exclaimed; " and I have 
got ready the bonds of assignment, and in 
fact we have signed them. Bullion, Bullion 
and Specie, and I myself; and we have 
arranged the whole settlement, and con- 
cluded the bargain on every side. Ay, I 
tell ye, the very bonds of assignment are 
ready, and — and '' 

" No, thank you," said Cicely, calmly ; for 
up to this point she was much more con- 
trolled than he was. "No, thank you, not 
the bond of assignment of me." 

" Are you mad, girl ? What are you 
talking about — of course we cannot do it 
without you." 

" I am not at your disposal, nor indeed 
any longer at my own. I have given my- 
self away in another direction, Mr. Garth, 
so I am sorry I cannot fall in with your 
schemes." 
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"And what the devil am I to say to 
Fred Bullion ? " he asked angrily. 

" Say you counted without your no, 

not anything rude of that kind. But say 

■ 

simply, Mr. Garth, that you found your 
ward had engaged herself entirely to your 
satisfaction, and that her time being much 
occupied just now, she must decline the 
honour of his visit, and must deny herself 
the privilege of making his acquaintance. 
Say that quite politely, Mr. Garth, do, 
please ; but if you wish to see me when you 

come to-morrow, do not bring him here 

with you." 

" But, Cicely, are you in your right 

Senses, girl ? I tell you I must get you 

Hiarried," he said. 

"And I tell you, if you will take it in 

^nd believe me, that I am engaged to be 

rnarried, and will save you all further 

trouble in that way on my account." 

" And in the name of goodness — to 

Avhom ? " 
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She had nearly uttered Sir Harry's name 
just then in her quick, eager way ; but at 
that instant Mr. Garth thought fit to 
add, in his unpleasant, grumbling, under 
tone — 

" ril bet a sovereign it is one of those 
penniless young vagabonds of Lady Ridge- 
way's — confound her ; and I shall have the 
very devil to pay." 

Cicely turned away from him towards 
the window once more then, and the name 
refused to cross her lips. 

" Has he money ? " said Richard Garth 
presently, after pausing a moment in his 
grumblings, and now going back to his 
seat once more. 

** Has he money ? *' 

" None, I believe," answered Cicely; "at 
least what would count in your eyes as 
none, Mr. Garth." 

"Then he shall never have any of mine," 
he said, with a cold tone of determination 
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in his voice, and drawing in his breath 
between his teeth as he spoke, to smother 
the passionate utterance of his disappoint- 
ment and fury. 

"He does not want it/* the girl answered 
him calmly. 

" Then he will do the better without it." 

*'VVe may be all the happier by dis- 
pensing with it/* she said. 

"And does he want yoiiy miss, without 
Garth and Browne at your back, eh ? You 
are making a pretty kettle of fish out of it, 
I tell you. Your young fancy-booby will 
throw you over fast enough, I warrant ye, 
when he hears that he has got to take you 
penniless. Eh ! that is the smartest road 
out of the business, I'll be bound. By 
George ! you will find out the truth of my 
words : he will not want you without your 
money." 

The girl's face was hidden away now 
from him; she put up her handkerchief and 
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pressed it against her eyes. Burning tears 
of pride and humiliation were running 
down her cheeks now, and quick sobs 
heaved her sHght frame ; she pressed her 
forehead against the window for a moment, 
and was still silent. 

She was struggling violently with herself, 
as she heard Mr. Garth's bitter words ; 
and his cold, harsh, sarcastic voice rang 
upon her heart, striking with pain to its 
very depths. 

And a black wave of misery came creep- 
ing over her inmost consciousness, because 
for that one brief moment she felt a dark 
misgiving come upon her — creeping cold 
and chill over her spirit, like a shadow 
of death — a misgiving of Sir Harry's mo- 
tives, a sinister echo of her guardian s bitter 
words. Did Mr. Garth know men and the 
world much better than she did, she won- 
dered ? — 

And after all, were Sir Harry's sweet 
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assuring words that he loved her — for 
herself and not for her fortune — all false ? 

All false, though so sweet and dear ! 

Was it then impossible indeed that love 
could ever reach her, save through the 
cold channel of her gold ? 

So Richard Garth said, at all events. 

And yet, with all other women, it was 
not so ! Tender and loving women, not 
more pleasing than she had perhaps falsely 
hoped that she was herself. Women of 
all ranks and of all kinds had been loved 
for their own sakes, and in response to 
the warm quivering glow of their own 
hearts. 

But with her — no — it must be otherwise! 

No one would really love her, Mr. Garth 
said, if she did not possess that gold. 

And the man who had, above all others, 
become dear and precious to her, who had 
called out all the tenderest affections of her 
heart, did he care for her only — for this 
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wealth ? Was he but feigning that eager- 
ness of unselfish love for her ; and through 
her loving heart, and quick young im- 
pulsive feelings — was he but aiming at the 
fortunes of Garth and Browne ? 

Her guardian said so, and perhaps it 
was true. 

She had seen little of the world. 

She loved Sir Harry, and she believed 
in him ; but over all the fair garden of her 
heart, where the sweet flowers of love 
and faith were blossoming in rich beauty, 
and rearing their tender delicate crests, 
that harsh chilling voice of disenchantment 
from her guardian's hard lips came sweep- 
ing like a cold blast, and a blight for that 
passing moment seemed to sweep over 
her hopes and her joy. 

What was she indeed that Sir Harry 
could so love her — that he would marry 
her with ready loyalty if she came to him 
herself — only herself — in all her sweet 
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womanliness — of riches and fortune and 
possessions quite despoiled ? 

What was she but quite unworthy of 
him at the best of it, after all ? 

For a moment she turned to accept her 
guardian's verdict, and wept bitter tears. 

" That is the shortest way out of it," he 
said again and again to her. " Away with 
the fortune, tie up the money in some 
other direction, and see if the fine lover 
does not fall off in time. Well, Miss 
Cicely, I think that is about it — eh ? " 

The girl still hid her face, but did not 
answer him. 

It was getting dark now, and Richard 
Garth — feeling just as if a piece of business 
were going hard against him for the time 
being — took up his hat. 

He had managed to make a great mess 
of this interview, however, and of that he 
had an uneasy, undefined feeling at heart. 

He was engrossed in the business view 
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of it The personality of Cicely's lover, of 
this unknown needy young man who had 
taken a hold on her mind, was nothing to 
him. He realized but one fact, the young 
man had no money ! That was the single 
view which took any root in his memory, 
and the only aspect in which it occurred 
to him to view the affair. Who the man 
might be — what he was — what might 
possibly be his other recommendations, he 
never stopped to inquire, and Cicely — 
pained and tortured in all her feelings, and 
hurt in her most acute sensibilities at 
that moment — could not bring herself to 
speak further of her lover personally, on 
any consideration whatever. Her com- 
posure had quite given way to emotion, 
and she could not now bear to think of 
mentioning Sir Harry's name to Mr. Garth 
at all. At any rate, she could not stay to 
hear him weigh and calculate the pros and 
cons of this alliance for a moment. 
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' Money ' was the one thing he wanted, 
she thought to herself; money, and the 
increase of that contemptible fame of money 
for the house of Garth and Browne, 
Such an idea as her marriage to young Sir 
Harry Wynn seemed so far away from 
such a scheme, that it did not even seem 
possible to describe him, to a man so utterly 
absorbed in sordid projects as Mr. Garth. 
She could say nothing more then, and 
only thought hotly, that, if Richard Garth 
would only go and take the sense and 
feeling of the presence of money away 
with him, that that feeling might also go 
which was creeping so painfully over her 
own heart — the feeling that money was 
after all, and in cold fact, the one sole 
prize of all human happiness and of all 
human good ! 

If he would only go, she felt she might 
then raise her head again and have some 
comfort in thinking once more of Sir 
Harry, 
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And Richard Garth did go, not waiting 
to see Belinda, who was ready and anxious 
to fully accommodate him with her general 
views. 

He did not wait, because he was so 
angry and disappointed about the Bullion 
project as to be quite confused and unre- 
flective with regard to any one else ; and 
because he wanted to think the matter 
out by himself in his own rooms 'down 
town.' 

He had no regard, in his thoughts of the 
whole affair, no regard to the state of 
Cicely's heart, nor anxiety for anything 
in the complicated matter that indeed 
personally concerned her. 

His mind was full of bitterness and 
anger against her, and of disappointment 
and chagrin. And beyond his chagrin, now 
ONE thought possessed him with a sort of 
comfort. A new scheme flashed suddenly 
from out the fire of his inward anger and 
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disappointment with her — a new scheme 
arose which took instant form in his mind. 
It was a scheme by which the firms of 
Garth and Browne, and Bullion, Bullion 
and Specie might be still united. 

It came to him, even as he sat looking 
at her, with a bitterness there, and it 
prompted him at last to rise up and go 
away — to think out his new idea, to think 
it all over, in fact. So without any effort 
to solicit further confidence from the girl, 
he departed, making only one further and 
last remark. 

"When you are rid of your fortune- 
hunting swain. Miss Cicely, and when you 
have come back to your right mind, you 
can let me know, for maybe this matter 
may still be settled, and Frederick Bullion 
be a free man even then perhaps. For I 
should be glad enough that you should 
yourself continue the heiress of Garth and 
Browne. So you can let me know, Miss 
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Cicely, when you have got rid of him. 
Perhaps there may still be time.'* And 
with this he departed, and Cicely was left 
to compose her mind as best she could 
after that long and exciting day. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

A WISTFUL 'farewell.' 

Before Mr. Garth sought repose that 
night, however, several more things oc- 
curred. 

First of all, late as it was when he left 
Cicely, he had not heard the last of her 
decision — not even the last of it for that 
night. 

Because no sooner had he departed, than 
Cicely, who was not of the type of those 
who give much way to mournful reflections 
and to the indulgence of tears, gathered 
herself together without ten minutes' delay, 
— thought over her conversation, and came 
to a resolution at once. 

VOL. in. p 
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And the consequence of this resolution 
was, that before she lay down to sleep 
that night, she had written two lengthy 
letters, of which one was addressed to Mr. 
Garth. 

And late as it was, she sent it at once 
to him ; for she knew he would be certain 
to sit up, and continue to ruminate over 
fresh schemes for her captivity, and over 
fresh projects for the moulding and form- 
ing of the destinies of her heart and life. 

To all these schemes and projects she 
wished to put a stop to at once, for — it 
was curious — suspense was the one thing 
which Cicely had never learned yet to 
brook with patience. She hated to feel 
that he had left her with his ideas still 
indefinite with regard to her, and she hated 
too that chill misgiving with which Mr. 
Garth had succeeded in filling her heart 
towards Sir Harry. 

Therefore the very great promptitude 
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with which she wrote and despatched these 
letters. 

« « « 4F 

Mr. Garth, when her letter reached him, 
read it with curious and mingled feelings 
as he sat alone in his room — quite alone, 
reading it immediately the servant brought 
it — laying aside all other letters in surprise. 
And Cicely's letter ran something in this 
way. She began : — 

" Dear Mr. Garth, 

" The ending of our conversation 
to-night was both abrupt and unsatisfactory, 
and before going to rest I have come to the 
conclusion that I had better write to you at 
once. That I had better write some things 
which it would be difficult for me to make 
you heaVy and which I (being too much 
pained and hurt by some of your remarks 
this evening) could not bring myself com- 
posedly to say to you. 
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" I am going to write it all down, and then 
perhaps, when you have read it, you may 
understand a little better than you now do, 
or than you ever have done, what I really 
am, and what I really feel about things, — 
and then perhaps, indeed, you will have 
done with me for ever. 

** If so, I cannot help it ; I cannot feel or 
bring myself to act in any way different 
from what 1 do. All my life you know 
how it has been with me. How I have 
grown up in this large house almost alone, 
— left to develop as if I were a plant, 
or left merely to exist indeed — a chattel or 
a mere item in the general properties of 
your firm. The one piece of education I 
received, and the one thought deeply and 
continually inculcated upon me, being ever 
and only the fact that I was thus a mere 
property of the firm — its centre, and repre- 
sentative, and that I must live for its 
interests, and for them alone. 
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" For my own personal interests in heart, 
feeling, or destiny, no thought was taken, 
as you well know. My father never realized 
my individual existence at all. I was but 
an instrument of commercial enterprise, a 
soulless and heartless possession of the 
house of Garth and Browne. In return I 
was to have truly the best — as it seemed to 
you and my father — the best the house of 
Garth could bestow. I was to have much 
gold. I came gradually to realize all this, 
to know that money was the god of your 
life, as it has been the god of my father's, 
and I realized that I had been brought 
up simply to live, to exist, to endure, as a 
sacrifice at that shrine. 

** But it is all no use, dear Mr. Garth, for 
I cannot do it. I cannot worship such an 
idol. I cannot obey it as a power entitled 
to control my life. I cannot see that any 
call of filial feeling, any claim that lies in 
the memory of my father, or anything I 
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owe to you, makes it a duty for me to 
sacrifice my own personality to the good 
of Garth and Browne. 

" I do not care for money, or for what 
money brings. I do not wish to repudiate 
what people call my ' blessings ' in life. I 
know that, regarded from many points of 
view, money is a good and precious thing, 
l^ut not in that respect in which we regard 
It in the firm of Garth and Browne ! 

"It is valueless as a possession for the 
heart or soul of any woman, and it is un- 
worthy the highest faculties of a man. 

** Life is not in the abundance of posses- 
sion, and gold is a mockery where the soul 
is drugged by it, and when the heart is 
dead. My heart is not dead, but living, 
and it cannot feed on gold ; and my soul 
wants more precious things — gifts of grace 
and love in rich abundance, such things as 
money is all powerless to buy or sell. 

"No gold could ever buy them ; but, dear 
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Mr. Garth, they have come to me ! They 
have come — they have come, so my glad 
heart sang before you came to me this 
evening. So I felt, and I triumphed ; but 
you have filled me with some misgiving 
and fear. I fancied, until I heard you 
speak so chillingly and contemptuously to 
me, that heaven's best and sweetest bless- 
ings were securely mine. If my fancy were 
a true or a false one shall soon be proved. 
You have told me to mistrust my love ; you 
have roused me to question myself. 

" Is the heart for which I have given 
mine a loyal, a noble heart, as I believe it 
to be, or is it mercenary, seeking in me 
and through me the wealth of Garth and 
Browne } 

*' I compassionate myself infinitely if this 
is so. If I were like most other women, 
depending for support, for care, for pro- 
vision, on the man they love, I should soon 
learn if I were sought for myself alone. 
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Had I not had fortune, people might even 
care perhaps for me, individually for little 
Cicely Browne, who feels that she herself 
is hidden away, obscured and forgotten 
beneath the weight of the wealth of the 
firm. 

"I think all this in bitterness after 
having heard you speak; but I will not 
believe, until I have proved it, that such 
an unworthy motive actuated the man I 
love. I will write to him to-night, and I 
will tell him I am despoiled of my fortune 
because I am resolved to be true to my 
heart ; and I will tell him that he is free, 
because perhaps it was unwittingly to the 
heiress of Browne and Garth that he en- 
gaged himself, and not to me; and that, 
as I am no longer heiress, he of course is 
at liberty, and need not be true to his pro- 
fessions or to his word. I will liberate 
him, and I will free myself from the weary 
golden shackles of the house of Garth and 
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rowne. If he accepts his freedom on 

is ground, you shall never hear his name 

om me. If he is true — in the face of all 

' ah ! if he is true, and I know he is — then 

^11 that there is to know about him you too 
^liall know. 

" He is noble and worthy, and would I 

c^ould keep my fortune, if just only for his 

^ake ; would it were indeed mine — mine 

i n reality, that I might give it him ; would 

I might show him unreservedly how well 

I know him to be true. However, fate 

must decide all these things, and — we shall 

See. 

" But I have something more to say. 
"Whatever turn this story of my love may 
take under altered fortunes, I have resolved 
on one thing — in any case I have resolved 
to emancipate my life entirely from the 
firm. I feel no action of mine could ever 
be in harmony with your wishes, whether I 
become the wife of the man I love or no. 
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" I could not manage to please you, I 
know, even if my heart were free. I could 
not sacrifice all my true impulses — all the 
impulses of my nature — to an object which 
has no weight with me at all. 

" I have feelings and a heart, and strong 
deep affections, and I am not in any way 
a chattel or a tool. 

" And though the service of a lifelong 
care, exercised by you over these affairs 
which might naturally be supposed to affect 
my closest interests, causes me to wish 
with sincerity that it were possible for 
me to marry as you desire, yet I feel that 
no claims of that kind should be allowed 
for a moment to have an influence on so 
personal a question as the disposal of my 
whole life. 

" I am trying to write frankly out to 
you my views on what you would call a 
' business question ' — in a business-like 
manner. I feel it to be more than useless 
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:o attempt longer to adapt myself to your 
'^vishes and projects or to give myself up 
to the schemes of the firm. 

"And surely, dear Mr. Garth, you, even, 
zmust feel that it is quite impossible your- 
;elf. In your kindest and best moments 
the thought must surely come that my 
feelings on this one subject should be 
regarded above the success of the house 
of Garth and Browne. 

"You cannot have known me all these 
years without having some little regard 
for me, apart from my position as the re- 
presentative of the house; and surely it 
must weigh a little bit with you, when 
you think of your old partner, that the 
personal happiness, as well as the future 
of his only child, may perhaps lie in your 
hands. 

" The day will come, believe me, when 
the happiness or misery, the welfare or the 
ill, of a fellow-being will seem more in 
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your eyes than the house of Garth and 
Browne ; and some day, as I often said to 
you, when speaking of your own family, 
the time will also come when you will wish 
that you had not severed yourself from all 
tenderness and affection, that you had not 
left yourself quite alone — with just only 
the firm. 

"You are yourself the firm now, dear 
Mr. Garth ! There is now only you and 
me ; and that abstract, formless thing — the 
house. You have the power to throw 
me off, and to use my father^s fortune for 
the greater advancement of that empty 
name. And no doubt you will sever your- 
self completely from me when I shall have 
thrown off the trammels of Garth and 
Browne. 

" And I shall be sorry, in all my gladness, 
if my dearest one prove true to me. I shall 
be sorry if for no other cause than this. I 
would be as a daughter to you, if you 
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ould be only as a kind-hearted father 

o me — if you would be to me what my 

ather never was; and I feel that you 

ould be. If you would but throw behind 

ou the dignity and aggrandizement of 

arth and Browne. What are they ? 

Jever mind them. Think of me only, 

ear old friend — think of me, little Cicely 

ZBrowne, as my own self, and let me think 

'■"^ith regard and affection of you. Do you 

^now, I think that if you did so, that in 

^hese two curious, colourless, dreary lives 

^f ours, these two lives of Garth and 

Browne — of simply me and you — we 

should then find a new beautiful power of 

happiness, greater than all the pleasure 

that ever did or ever can come from the 

money of the firm. I am going to give 

up all my wealth for affection, Mr. Garth. 

Do you do so also— your very self Let 

the firm flourish alone in its dreary grand- 

ness, and come you and offer a father^s 

love to me. 
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" Ah ! how he would think for you, and 
love you, and act as a dear bright son for 
you ! and then, oh ! Mr. Garth, dear Mr. 
Garth, we should have so much for our- 
selves, for our very selves, in our lives and 
hearts, so much of affection and happiness 
and content, that we would care little any 
longer for trade fluctuations, or for the 
increase of the greatness of Garth and 
Browne. 

" I do not despise my father's wish, and I 
know that money can obtain much that is 
pleasant and fair ; but I will not give away 
for it any of the living and precious things 
of heart and life which it cannot, cannot 
ever buy. 

" Therefore, if I must choose between 
my wealth and my freedom — if, indeed, 
it must be so — then I take the latter, 
and if you will have it so, I must leave you 
in solitude in the firm. But I do not part 
with you easily ; whatever may be my 
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uture, let me say just this to you — if you 
'^cast me from you, that if ever you require 
ihe I will come. I will come as a real 
daughter, and I will be ready to do all 
that I can to help or to serve you, if you 
may ever want me in this sort of light. 
Let me know if it should ever be so. I 
would be all that is possible to you as a 
daughter ; but, I fear (being what I am), I 
can be of no use to you as representative 
of Garth and Browne. 

'' I hope that you will tell me, in answer 
to all this (for you are still my guardian), 
what this decision of mine may in fact 
imply. Will you tell me how things will 
stand with me ; what I have as mine, 
independent of the fortune of the house ; 
and what the ground really is on which I 
will find myself when my interests have 
been separated from Garth and Browne ; 
I must then face life as it will come upon 
me. 
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''One word, dear Mr. Garth, I must 
still say, for I feel somehow as if I were 
bidding you good-bye ; one word I would 
add — Why should you remain so desolate ? 
I cannot bear to think of it for you ; I 
do not like leaving you thus. And I 
think to myself, why even if you cut me 
off from you, why even then should you 
be alone. Will you not let your mind 
wander back to those early days of which 
you told me once, and recall to yourself 
your own family and people, your own 
belongings by right and relationship, not 
only by fictitious bonds of property — such 
as those by which you have been bound 
to me. Your own family of your old home 
days ; your sister, or the child of that 
sister ; or her children's children, as it now 
may be. Why should we not find them. 
They must be somewhere, and to be found. 
You said you scarcely knew their names 
when you told me of them ; but might not 
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their names be discovered. You said you 
^^ared not for their regards or affections ; 
l)ut, my dear Mr. Garth, from what wealth 
T)eyond gold have you not shut yourself 
^way by such feelings as these. Do think 
of them. Now, new thoughts and projects 
will beset you. Who knows — a,mong i^/iem, 
your real heirs and family and belongings 
may be a fit centre for the firm of Garth 
and Browne ! 

" Let me go if you will, but — seek 
them out to replace me — and in them 
perhaps you may find a substitute for my 
loss. 

" For as I cannot be your heiress such 
as you want your heiress to be, once more 
in farewell I urge : — seek out, and among 
your own, for one who may be to you 
what I can never be. Seek them out, and 
my loss will be gain to them perhaps. Or 
at all events they may make up for the 

VOL. IIL o 
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disappointment I have brought you, — ^1 
occupying my place in your life. 

" Yours affectionately, 

"Cicely Browne." 

" P.S. You may have forgotten that i 
go to Maidenhead to-morrow. Perha 
you will communicate with me there. 

"C. B." 
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CHAPTER X. 

DAYBREAK WITH MR. GARTH. 

It was a grim and dull room where Richard 
Garth perused this letter. His home — 
and yet how unlike a home, and how 
unlike the imagined dwelling-place of a 
man who could so easily have decked his 
rooms with every luxury and grace, and 
filled them with beautiful objects, that at 
least would have lent some external charm 
and glow of colour to his dull life. 

But it had none of these things. Articles 
de luxe or de vertu, such as the Sevres china 
dessert services which he bought occasion- 
ally, were simply pieces of property for the 
firm. And he sent them to ' Browne's 
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house/ as he called Cicely's home at 
Prince's Gate ; or if too valuable even for 
storage there, he locked them up carefully 
in an iron safe at the head ofifice. For 
such things as a valuable old jewel, a 
picture by one of the ancient masters (an 
intrinsically good property, as he called 
them), he would now and then buy ; for 
he loved the comfortable feeling that his 
money procured them, and that he * had 
locked up ' many a costly article that others 
might like to have and to show. He never 
showed them ; and an ornament or even a 
comfort for his own apartments he never 
thought of buying. 

Thus a high black bookcase, an old 
leather chair, an ink-stained table, a faded 
turkey rug, a broken coal scuttle, and a 
portrait of a lord mayor, who was formerly 
a young clerk in the firm of Garth and 
Browne : those were the chief objects in 
his room, the only articles of decoration 
that ever met his cold dull eye. 
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Richard Garth sat at the ink-stained 
table near a lamp with a green shade, 
throughout most evenings of his life, and 
here he perused always his evening letters. 

When he had concluded reading Cicely's 
letter (on this particular one among so 
many lonely evenings and nights), he 
paused to meditate, folding up the sheets 
of note-paper with careful precision as he 
sat and thought. 

He was not much given to indulgences in 
abstract reflection at any time. His mind 
ran like his life, in a business groove. But 
to-night he did pause, for his feelings were 
stirred to a new and strangely curious 
degree. Thoughts came rushing over him, 
arresting his actions, when he had finished 
that letter, and sensations came surging up 
within him which he could not suppress. 
That letter seemed to call to him to halt 
on the monotonous routine of his life; to 
arouse him, and to say within his heart, 
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* Your plans are not infallible, your will is 
not absolute, however much you may have 
been deluding yourself with the idea that 
it was the case. Something is stronger 
than the power of Garth and Browne, some 
other influence can outweigh the force and 
power of their gold. 

* Here is the whole scheme of your life 
interrupted ! 

* The union of the two houses, which has 
been the aim of your existence, has become 
impossible ; and the child of yesterday, the 
girl of to-day, who has been all those years 
the central point of your schemes, will 
be to-morrow an independent, self-reliant 
woman, with whose destinies you can have 
nothing to do. 

* She existed in your calculation only the 
other day, as clay which your hand was 
to mould to an image you had projected — 
according to your despotic will. 

* Now she has seemed to have become 
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(and to stand before you), not as clay, but 
a^ fine marble, which you cannot mould, 
a.nd which you are powerless to chisel and 
crarve the delicate angles of character.' 

Garth and Browne must be without a 
czentre ; he had no influence over her at 
^1 ; there was no one to represent the firm, 
mio one who would bear on young shoulders 
^iie weight and dignity of all their gold. 

What was to be done ? How had he 

"been so mistaken in his schemes ? of what 

liad he been thinking, to imagine that Cicely 

"would ever act as he desired ? He saw it 

^1 now — it was impossible. She was not 

^amenable to him ; the young nature was 

stronger than his, for in all the traits of 

her eager character was she not indeed 

Browne's child ! 

Yes, and the child of her mother also ; 
and this they had neither of them re- 
membered, neither he nor Browne. 

That mild-eyed, bright-haired woman 
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whom he could recollect, to whom Browne 
had presented him once, when he went 
out to Italy for consultation with his part- 
ner on some point — during that one short 
year of Browne's happiness in his married 
life. He could recollect her, and he could 
recall the feeling, with some bitterness, of 
how impossible it had been for him, Richard 
Garth, to feel at ease and at home, or inde- 
pendent, or masterful, before that quiet and 
composed woman, who was his partner's 
wife. And this girl was their child ! The 
daughter of Browne, who had always ruled 
him at all times in spite of himself, and of 
that grand-looking, calm, fair woman, who 
had died out there in Italy, and with whom 
he had never felt at ease. 

And now her child had taught him that 
he was not her master either. He had 
been dismissed, he and all his gold along 
with him — dismissed coldly out of her life, 
beyond the circle of those who could 
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influence her, — just as he had been many 
and many a time dismissed in the old days 
from out the dining-room by her father^s 
voice. 

For thus it was : he felt * dismissed/ and 
he felt angry too, and desolate, and very 
much alone. He glanced through her 
letter again, and thought of her in the old 
days gone by. 

The child running through the house, 
the child who had found no tenderness in 
her father^s heart ; and the girl, just grow- 
ing up in all her beauty, when her father 
died. And then the Ward left for him to 
guard, to do with her as he pleased ; to dis- 
pose of her with his business judgment like 
any other belonging or property of the firm. 

Poor Richard Garth ! and she had now 
dismissed him ! 

And Garth and Browne was nothing 
without its heiress. What was he to do 
with it all ? 
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He glanced through and through her 
letter, until his eye had travelled once more 
quite on to the end. 

How strange it was (and yet it never, 
never struck him as strange) that these 
constant exhortations to him in the cause 
of his own kith and kin should come from 
her! It did not strike him as strange, 
though the thought did come to him, ' why 
should she care for those obscure people, 
for whom he had no thought at all ? ' They 
had a friend in her, these forgotten belong- 
ings of his, living far down in the wilds 
of some distant county, as he imagined, 
probably on the Stoneshire hills — fallen low 
because he had never helped to raise them ; 
or gone entirely out of that land, perhaps, 
where he was once known. 

This was a curious fancy of Cicely's, 
and one to which she had often lately 
urged him — a curious fancy that he should 
seek out *his own,' as she expressed it, 
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his own belongings— and make one of the 
young ones from among his own old family 
a participator in the wealth of Garth and 
Browne. 

" I do not want it all ; " so she had often 
said to him, even throughout all those 
bygone times when he had not looked to 
t>e altogether dismissed. " I do not want 
so much," she had been used to say. 
• * Surely, if they are alive and you can 
lind them, half of it all ought to go, Mr. 
^Garth, to some one who belongs to you. 
Jt ought not to belong all to me." 

" But it does all belong to you," he had 

^aid to her, often hastily, in answer, for 

ie had hated always any recollection of 

Us own kith and kin. " It all belongs 

to you, for the matter of that, you know. 

For Browne and I always agreed together 

that we would make you a central 

point" 

Browne and he had planned it all so 
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often, but now the centre was gone ! It 
had slipped from out his grasp just as he 
was about to accomplish the great scheme 
of both their lives. There was no doubt 
of it, the pivot on which the whole scheme 
had turned was gone. 

Thinking of all this, and slowly realizing 
it, he went on still reading over her letter 

all alone there in this gaunt, bare room 
of his ; in that dingy room, lit only by that 
one shaded lamp, of which the light was 
so dim that weird shadows flitted every- 
where on the cheerless walls, and the 
distant corners of the room were in utter 
darkness. 

He continued to read, and as he did so 
his mind curiously and very gradually 
became filled with that one new idea, so 
dwelt upon in her letter — the idea in 
the suggestion of those forgotten relations 
of his. It was a curious suggestion that, 
as coming from her, a curious suggestion ! 
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But — and this thought was borne strongly 
in upon him, it fitted in exactly with a new 
scheme which had occurred to his own 
mind that night already. 

Full of both the suggestion and his 
own thoughts, at length he turned to his 
large leather-covered desk. Slowly he un- 
locked a drawer therein, and took out 
from it a packet of yellow and faded 
letters. From this he selected one — pre- 
served, who can tell why ? — which he 
opened and read with deep and close 
attention. 

" By George ! " he exclaimed at last, 
after taking one long-drawn breath ; " by 
George ! and it was a boy ! " 

That letter was dated some fifteen years 
ago, and it was signed only by initials. 
There was no address, heading, or sig- 
nature, and this was explained in one line, 
which said — 
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" You kftow — if you wish to remember it 
— my present name and my address r 

It was what the soul of Richard Garth 
hated above all other earthly things. It 
was a begging letter ! 

He had spoken of that letter, in the 
dining-room window at Prince's Gate, to 
Cicely only two months ago. 

It was a letter from a relative whom he 
had never seen, and whom he never would 
see — from his niece, from his only sister's 
child. 

He would never see her now, for though 
he at length read that letter with close 
attention, with suddenly awakened interest, 
and with deep concern, he read it too late 
as far as it regarded her welfare. He did 
not yet know it, but the writer had been 
dead for several years. 

There was no use in his perusing thus 
tardily her appeal for help and sympathy ; 
there would be no opportunity given him 
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o help her now. But he did not know 

is, so with keen interest he studied 

agerly her letter. 

It told him that she was married ; that 

husband was a gentleman, refined and 

Thigh-born, but that they were sadly poor. 
It told him of her one small son, for the 

sake of whose education she went on to 
ask him to assist her. Her son, his grand- 
nephew, Garth's only youthful belonging — 
his natural position entitled him to better 
education and advantages than she could 
give him. Would Richard Garth help 
her, and act as a second father to the boy ? 
He had been immersed in the affairs of 
Garth and Browne when that letter had 
reached him. (The heiress had not long 
been brought home then ; Browne's wife 
was just dead.) The letter had filled his 
soul simply with anger, as the smallest 
claim on his generosity was always apt 
to do. 
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He had no personal feelings of any kind 
at that time ; he was but a principal part 
in the machine of Garth and Browne. To 
be asked to pay for ' schooling/ as he called 
it, for *a penniless brat/ the grandchild of 
his foolish sister, whose imprudent mar- 
riage had filled him with unforgotten wrath, 
all this made him furious indeed when he 
got that letter. He had written simply in 
reply through the solicitor who had sent it. 
He had written a response of fury and 
insult, and had not given one shilling to 
his niece towards the schooling of her son. 
He had been angry, and extremely alarmed 
as well, at this symptom of his family 
coming down upon him, and he had thus 
promptly suppressed them with a deter- 
mined hand. 

Strange that with all this he should 
have preserved that letter ! why, it was 
not possible to surmise, unless it was just 
as a trophy, an undeniable and unanswer- 
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able evidence of the malignant and dan- 
gerous character of all poor relations, — and 
as a specimen of the outrageous appeals 
by which men of his wealth and success 
and eminence may be at any time assailed. 

He had kept, but until that evening he 
had almost forgotten, the letter, and had 
never had the curiosity even to inquire 
what was the married name of his sister s 
child. 

Now only by writing again to the law 
agent who had forwarded the first letter, 
and to whom he himself (with much per- 
sonal insult mingling with the business on 
hand), had addressed his reply, could he 
hope to hear anything of her. Only by 
communicating with this lawyer again, 
and by writing to him a second letter, in 
a very different tone and with an avowedly 
opposite object, could he learn anything 
about the fate, the fortunes, or the present 
position and condition of his niece's boy. 

VOL. III. R 
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It was indeed rather late, as he realized, 
as regarded the education. If he began a 
search for the boy, it could not now be 
with the view of training him for a pro- 
fession or business. 

That first correspondence was fifteen 
years ago. That boy must be a man now ; 
for education it was too late ! 

But, he thought bitterly, it was not too 
late to punish Miss Cicely Browne, and to 
transfer all the wealth and prestige of the 
great firm from the house of Browne to 
Garth. The power lay with him to do it, 
if as regarded her marriage Cicely resisted 
his will. He thought, he pondered, he 
ruminated ; then at length he formed a 
plan: He would let the Bullion alliance 
stand aside for a time, while he strove to 
find out his kinsman, about whom once 
more he would write. 

And finally he did write — coming to 
resolutions then and there — he did write 
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■a letter that revealed a soul torn with 



many contradictory feelings, a letter that 
was a curious and unexpected expression 
of emotion from the man who wrote it, and 
on which before he ended he dropped 
something strangely like a tear. 

The total annihilation of his life-long 
projects, the disturbance of feelings that 
had gone on so long and monotonously, 
the dawning of new, strange schemes, the 
adopting of new ideas, all were indeed 
quite too much at length for Richard 
Garth ; and when he penned that letter, 
he was certainly scarcely his usual hard- 
headed, composed, and hard-hearted self. 
It had cost him an effort ; it had awakened 
thrills of excitement and roused a heart- 
throb of conscious, acute, physical pain that 
was quite new to him. 

When it was written, he perused and then 
folded and closed it carefully. He looked 
out with much care, too, the correct address 



of the country solicitor who had sent the 
original appeal to him, and wrote the 
address most distinctly upon the cover. 
And he then laid the letter on his desk, 
thus stamped, sealed, and directed, ready 
for the first post in the morning, where it 
would be taken, as he knew by rule and 
custom, when his servant first entered the 
room. 

It was nearly morning when he had 
quite finished that letter. The short sum- 
mer's night was over, and soft dawn-lights 
were breaking in the eastern sky. 

And Richard Garth, chill and tired with 
the varied excitement and the long struggle 
with his own curious and entangled feel- 
ings during the evening and night just 
past, felt oppressed and weary at length, 
and a strange craving suddenly possessed 
him, a craving to breathe that fresh morn- 
ing air. 

He had many and many a time before 
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ow sat up far into the morning at that 
Id leather desk of his ; but to-night he 
inad been affected, he had had quick ex- 
itements of feeling to go through. He 
realized what it was to have a living, 
nd an embittered and disappointed heart 

a something which he had never taken 

:Snto account till now, and that was all a 
:^iew experience to him. It had all been 
:more exhausting than any night of mental 
labour he had known. 

He drew the blind up and opened the 
attice. His room was high up ; he chose 
to live there from old habit rather than 
any fitness or attraction. It stood high 
above the surrounding roofs and chimneys, 
and from his window, now before the 
smoke and mists arose to obscure and dull 
the vision, he had a view of wide stretch- 
ing expanse. 

The sky was faintly flushed with the 
pink and golden tints of sweet early morn- 
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ing, especially towards the east, where the 
sun in his glory would rise ere long. 

Night was 'past, and the deep purple 
curtains were rolling majestically away, 
chased by the first fair gleams of the light 
of day. 

Richard Garth was struck with a curious 
influence which this morning had upon 
him, acting, as the sweet familiar view did 
for the first time, on these awakening 
vibrations of his soul. 

" It is sweet," he murmured to himself, 
as he watched and leant on the lattice 
wearily. "It is sweet and quiet, and very 
fair and restful. The sun rose so in my 
young years — long ago now,*' he continued 
to himself ; " in the times when we 
watched it rise above the hills in the 
morning, Emiline and I, together — so long 
ago, poor thing. — Poor Emiline, she who 
was my sister, my only sister — in those 
days the only one for whom I cared. Eh, 
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^why did she not come to London with 
one ? Why need she have married ? Why 
<Jid she die ? Indeed she* bitterly disap- 
pointed me, and I have scarcely cared for 
any one ever since. I have cared for 
nothing, it seems to me, only for Garth 
and Browne. 

" And it was her daughter, was it, who 
wrote me that letter ? Her daughter — 
Emiline's own daughter, is the mother of 
this boy." 

He felt chilled and tired and dull as he 
thought all this ; and at last he returned 
and crept into his bedroom, a strange 
heaviness possessing his head and heart 
and limbs. 

He lay down quickly, for it was quite 
morning now ; but the city was not 
awakened yet, and everything was silent 
and still. He lay down hastily, for he was 
very weary — that strange heaviness seemed 
to weigh his brain and heart. 
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He lay down — and the morning broke 
softly without and the birds woke up to 
sing. But he heeded nothing as he lay 
down, for he was so weary indeed. He 

lay quiet and still. 

« « « « 

When morning really came, the old 
servant who attended him, and who had 
brought him the great shaded lamp at 
dusk the evening before, had to enter 
unbidden ; for no reply came to the knock ; 
and after waiting a long while, he was 
seized with sudden anxiety and alarm. 

He entered unbidden, and learnt that 
his fears were not without foundation 
indeed, for when he had hastily crossed the 
room and stood by the bed and looked 
down upon it, he saw that Richard Garth 
was lying in a silence, which was certainly 
not sleep. 
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CHAPTER XL 

NOT 'AN ENGAGED LETTER.' 

It was mentioned that, on the eventful 
night after those promenades and meetings 
in Kensington Gardens, and after that 
long unpleasant interview with Mr. Garth, 
Cicely Browne had written two letters. 
She applied herself to the second im- 
mediately after despatching her servant to 
the chambers of her guardian with the 
first. The first letter we have read ; it was 
addressed to Richard Garth ; the second 
was penned in a widely different tone. 

As she took up her pen once more and 
gathered her thoughts together to indite it, 
Cicely had paused. 
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For there rushed over her suddenly the 
full realization of who it was to whom she 
was about to write ; what the nature of 
the letter to be written, and what his posi- 
tion was (with regard to herself) who was 
to receive it. 

Her love ! Was this indeed to be her 
first love letter } Or, at least, would it 
have been her first love letter, were it 
not perhaps merely a letter to say good- 
bye ? For, if regarded as a love letter it 
would have curious things to say ! 

It was to say — ' I am not engaged to 
you, unless indeed you wish it in spite of 
all I have to tell ; ' and it was to say, ' You 
are not engaged to me — not betrothed and 
plighted — because I write to tell you the 
in my altered position I set you free ! — 
set you free, and I write at once to say 
You are not engaged, despite all the sw 
words you spoke to-day when in 
garden — despite all your vows of d( 
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tion, all your promises of fidelity, that were 
to end with your life alone. No, we are 
not engaged ; ' and if she was to say thus, 
* We are not engaged,' then this certainly 
must not be a love letter ! ■. 

And yet how she loved — poor sweet- 
hearted little Cicely — how she longed to 
pour out her love ; how very easily it 
would have flowed in pure sweet utterance 
of intense tenderness upon the pages. 

She loved, and it seemed to her almost 
impossible that vulgar questions of money, 
or of Garth and Browne, could have any- 
thing to say to such sweet romance as had 
ran through all their intercourse, or to 
such devotion as they had vowed for one 
another that day. Yet such sordid things 
must have to do with it, for Harry's sake, 
not for her own. Yes, she must be careful ; 
she must watch and weigh her words as 
she wrote (for his sake) ; for the decision 
lay indeed with Sir Harry now. He must 
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decide, and this made the position difficult 
for her ; it was not easy to choose words 
in which to put it safely and fairly from her 
side. She must not call him ' her own/ 
' her dearest/ ' her one beloved/ all which 
indeed were just exactly what she longed 
to do. She must not do it, because she 
could not feel certain that they would 
belong to each other at all. The choice 
must lie with him ; his must be the decision ; 
and she must shackle his thoughts as he 
decided with no feelings of compunction 
for her. She would set him free, quite 
unreservedly free, that he might choose 
her again from quite a new ground, if 
indeed it might be that she were still his 
choice. 

So she wrote : — 

" My dear Harry, 

" We may be friends, real friends 
always, at all events; so I may call you 
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* Harry/ for I cannot go back to think of 
you in any other way. 

** It is as I feared. My guardian does 
not like my plan, and has another, quite a 
different and horrible one of his own for 
me. I will not listen to him; but then 
neither will he listen to me. 

" I must be the House, dear Harry, or 
else I must break with the House. That 
is the choice given me, as I warned you, 
or tried to warn you, in the Gardens to-day. 
And as I will not be anything but what I 
am (unless I could become what we also 
talked of in the Garden, something con- 
cerning you entirely), I find it is impossible 
to continue to be the Firm. For I cannot 
possibly be anything that my guardian 
wishes me to be. So, I have broken with 
the Firm, and in doing so I have given up 
my inheritance. I am no longer, nor ever 
will be again, the House of Garth and 
Browne ; but neither will the House any 
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longer in any way acknowledge me ! Dear 
Harry, all this will make a great difference. 
I liked to think lately (for the first time in 
my life), that I might have a great deal of 
money. I should like to have had it, that 
I might have given it all up to you. 

" But now, if I have none, Harry, or next 
to none, at all events, it will be quite 
different ; and perhaps, dear Harry, it may 
not be so nice — in fact, not in any sort of 
way possible, for you. 

** I may not at all suit you in my 
changed and shorn condition, dear, so this 
is what I am writing to you to say. Even 
though you did see that I was so happy in 
the Gardens to-day, you must not think 
yourself 'engaged.' And that is why I 
do not write you an engaged letter, which 
indeed, indeed I am very sorry not to do. 

" But you must answer me and tell me 
what you would like, and not mind any- 
thing about me. For though I can never 
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be happy again as I was with your love, 
never with anybody else in the whole world, 
still, darling'' (no, that was effaced, and 
'* dear, dear Harry " put in its place), " I 
would not wish you to do anything that 
was not quite right for you ; not anythingy 
whatever I might feel. It cannot keep us 
altogether away from each other. You 
shall always be my friend, and we may 
walk in the Gardens as we did before to- 
day, you know — with Belinda and Negro 
— only not * engaged.' 

" So it must be just as you like, my own 
darling Harry'' (this all effaced again) — 
" it must be as you like, only do not keep 
me a minute waiting, but let me know, 
whatever way you make up your mind. 

*' I am very, very happy when I think of 
all you said in the Gardens, and I shall be 
quite satisfied that it is right clear, which- 
ever way you decide. I do not know 
whether I shall like being poor, you know ; 
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but I am so very glad when I feel that I 
am no longer ' the little nugget/ as I once 
heard Lady Ridgeway call me. I am so 
very glad that I am no longer Garth and 
Browne. 

" Dear Harry, you made me so happy- 
to-day, and I am always 

" Your affectionate friend, 

" Cicely." - 

" You know we go to-morrow to Maiden- 
head, so write direct to the Oaks. I was 
thinking of you on your journey all the 
evening, my darling, and I hope God is 
keeping you safe." 

She forgot to erase the last-written 
* darling,' and let it stand where it was, 
ready to receive on the following evening 
the ardent pressure of Sir Harry's lips. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

A MOST AGGRAVATING BELINDA. 

On the following morning a good many- 
things occurred. 

To begin with, just about the same hour 
at which Cicely, after a restless night, was 
getting up to prepare for her journey to 
Maidenhead, Sir Harry reached the little 
Stoneshire railway station that came nearest 
to his house. 

It was about five miles from the quiet 
borough of Arch Aubrey, and he had driven 
straight through the lovely morning, on 
the top of his dog-cart — which was await- 
ing in readiness to meet the young M.P. 
when he arrived. 

VOL. IIL s 
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It had come in early from the old town 
beyond the hills, from quiet little Arch 
Aubrey, that rustic borough of his, where 
the railway had not yet come. 

It was about that same hour also that 
Richard Garth's servant, after summoning 
assistance, and rousing his master to a 
state of semi-consciousness, had gone out 
hastily to post (as was usual with him each 
morning) such letters as he found stamped 
and directed on Mr. Garth's writing-desk 
from the night before. 

There was only one letter this morning, 
and this he put into the red pillar box at 
Charing Cross Station — hastily running 
back. That letter caught the daily post 
out of town that went off by ten o'clock, 
and it reached the Stoneshire solicitor, in 
that obscure country town to which it was 
directed, early in the afternoon. 

Richard Garth was all unconscious of 
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this, for he had quite forgotten for that one 
day, as he lay in that dangerous condition, 
all about his letter, about his business, 
about the house of Garth and Browne, 
about his neglected niece and sister, about 
his grandnephew and his ward. 

But still that letter travelled down, all 
unbeknown to him, to Stoneshire, and his 
last conscious deed of the night before 
hastened to its results. 

Whilst these sundry events were being 
enacted at different points : while Mr. 
Garth lay through the morning in stupor, 
and while Sir Harry was arriving at Arch 
Aubrey, seventy miles away. Cicely was 
preparing, with a divided and disturbed 
heart, for her journey to Maidenhead. 

Her own small part in the preparations 
were nearly complete, when there drove up 
to the hall door Lady Ridgewa/s pretty 
pony carriage, containing that energetic 
personage herself, with her little groom 
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perched upon the back seat. Lady Ridge- 
way inquired if Cicely had yet departed. 

*' Not yet ! Miss Browne not gone 
yet ! I am so glad to hear it. Ah.'' 

" She starts in half an hour, my lady," 
added the footman, running down the steps ; 
** the train leaves at twelve o'clock." 

** Well, tell her I am here, please. Say 
I dare not leave the ponies ; they are fresh , 
and they know my hand. But ask her to 
come down one moment and say a word 
to me." 

The footman disappeared, and presently 
Belinda's bland visage and stout body 
appeared at the open door. 

" Oh, Belinda, come down and tell me 
quick ! " 

But Belinda had no bonnet on, and there 
was a soft south wind that unpleasantly 
ruffled her fair hair. So she only smiled 
and nodded, and kept her place just 
within the hall. "Cicely is coming," she 
called. 
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"Ah, tell me!" shouted Lady Ridgeway, 
in return — " tell me instantly ; never mind 
the mite," she added, flourishing her whip 
towards the diminutive being who, in top- 
boots and liliputian livery, clung to the 
ponies' heads. "He is a child ; he remem- 
bers nothing ; and besides, he cannot hear ; 
so quick, Belinda, out with it — tell me ! *' 

But Belinda took a very different view 
of the diminutive individual at the ponies' 
heads, and she did not think that the con- 
fidence which Lady Ridgeway invited was 
such as might be shouted from the hall 
door to the street; so she merely shook 
her head, pursed her lips up — looked mys- 
terious, and was silent. At which Lady 
Ridgeway was extremely cross. 

"What an irritating creature you are, 
Belinda ; cannot you speak out ? These 
tiresome ponies ! If you had a man who 
could hold them I would come in. But 
that child has not the fingers to do it." 
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"Shall we send round to the stable for 
the coachman ? " shouted Belinda, through 
the south wind. "Or will you have the 
second footman ? perhaps he could do it 
Withers and Charles went off to Maiden- 
head this morning. There is only Robert, 
the younger one, left in the house." 

" Oh ! bother," exclaimed Lady Ridge- 
way, as Belinda shouted these interesting 
communications, with sustained effort, call- 
ing them out in a curious, monotonously 
pitched tone. "Oh! bother. No, no, I 
have not time to get out." 

" What ? I don't hear you," called Be- 
linda. 

" Ah ! there," exclaimed Lady Ridge- 
way, " at last — is Cicely. Come here, you 
little tiresome thing." 

Down the steps ran Cicely then without 
hesitation, although without her parasol or 
hat. Down she came attired in a fresh 
little travelling dress, with her crispy bronze 
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hair and fuzzled fringe tossing in the 
breeze, and with a smile upon her lips, 
which said — 

" Yes, I am ready for anything that you 
may have to say." 

She was smiling, but there was a deep 
purple ring beneath her eyes, however, that 
told of a sleepless night, and over the 
delicate fragile tint of her fair complexion 
the warm rose flush came and went with 
a bright fluctuation, that revealed deep 
disturbance of some inner feeling beneath 
the calm brightness of her smile. 

Lady Ridgeway put her whip away, and 
gathered the reins in one hand. Then she 
put the other on the girl's shoulder, and 
bent over so low as almost to touch her 
cheek. Her full lips, indeed, touched for 
an instant Cicely's small pink ear. 

" Now tell me," she whispered, *' if it is 
all right 1 " 

Cicely looked straight into her face for 
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one moment, then her eyes filled, and 
beneath the weight of hot tears they 
drooped again, and Lady Ridgeway looked 
into their clear sweet depths with eager, ' 
quick, scrutinizing gaze. 

" What ? " she said, and then in- 
stantly she paused again. She started too, 
and a look of surprise, almost of anger, 
swept over her face. 

" What ! he went away without ? " 

"No, no," answered Cicely, softly. 

- He did ? " 

'' Yes." 

" And you did ? " 

"Yes, all that part is right — quite right." 

" Then all is right } " exclaimed Lady 
Ridgeway, brightly. 

" Yes ; only Garth and Browne, you 
know," the girl continued, suddenly look- 
ing up, with a melancholy wistful gleam 
coming for an instant into her eyes. '* You 
know." 
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" Oh, botheration take Garth and 
Browne," Lady Ridgeway interrupted her. 
" They will not surely interfere with 
you." 

** Yes, yes, that is just it ; they will — ^but 
I cannot tell it you all, dear Lady Ridge- 
way. I will write to you from Maidenhead 
to-morrow. May I tell you all about it, 
Lady Ridgeway — may I ? I should like 
it ; you have been so kind." 

Lady Ridgeway stooped, then, with a 
sudden flush rising to her face, and once 
and again she softly and impulsively kissed 
Cicely s warjn cheek. It was a real and 
true kiss ; it was full of heart and feeling. 
It was not in the least like the careless, 
rapid, rather affected and quite meaningless 
caress with which Lady Ridgeway was 
wont to brush usually the cheek of her 
little favourite friend. This was a true 
expression, straight from the impulse of a 
genuine feeling. She bent low over the 
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girl's fair head, and at the same time her 
fingers closed lovingly over Cicely's clasped 
hands. 

''Have I been good and kind.**" said. 
Lady Ridgeway, with a ring of bitterness 
in her voice — " Good and kind, and to a 
girl in love } Go and publish it at the 
Park Comer, my dear, for it would be the 
strangest bit of news Hyde Park could 
hear, only they would not believe it ! But 
why is it .'* No friend could have acted 
differently to you. Why have I done by 
you, Cicely, what no one in London would 
credit me with doing ? Why — because you 
were not afraid of me, child ; you believed 
in me, and thought me as disinterested as 
yourself ; you expected me to be true, and 
I was true. And do you know that I do 
not think that any one else dear, ever ex- 
pected it of me before. You believed me 
good, and so somehow I suppose I have 
managed to be good — as far as you were 
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concerned ! Sots bien heureuse petite. Je 
te felicite—-faiine ce gen til Sir Harry!' 

*' Ah ! '' cried Cicely. " I do not know 
about all that ; but never mind now, at all 
events. I will write to you all about it 
to-morrow." 

" Well, I will look forward to your letter. 
It must be all right, dear child. By the bye, 
do not let me forget to tell you, Blanche 
has just informed me that she is going to 
make a pretty goose of herself after all 
with Jack. Well, well, I have no patience 
with you all. Really, this romance and 
devotion is too much for me ; all of you 
going in, like the old story-books, for the 
real thing. It is too much of a good thing, 
Cicely — too much a great deal. But indeed 
Blanche is a poor silly child. How can 
she do it ? " 

" I am so glad," said Cicely. 

** Ah, yes ; but then you are romantic 
too, you see, and believe in it all, as well. 
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However, I will try to believe in something 
that is real in that interesting case also, 
if only, Cicely, for your sake." 

" Do, dear Lady Ridgeway — do believe 
in us. It will make you much happier," 
she added, " in thinking about us all." 

" Well, well. However, you have not 
told me much ; I came here to pry into 
your little love affair, my dear, and am only 
the wiser by shrewd observation after all ; 
and let me just add, I think that sufficient, 
dear. If there is. Cicely, in this universe, 
or at least in this bit of the universe,, such 
a thing as a feeling that is not a pose or a 
pretence for some purpose, or a bit of 
affectation, if there is one bit of sentiment 
that will stand the davliorht and not show 
up false, it is the feeling I have, dear, for 
you. So you may be certain that any good 
news that comes to me about you, wiF 

give me pleasure indeed. Ah me ! Cicelj 
I wish I could go a long way back in lif 
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and be a little bit like you again, dear," she 
continued, with a sudden change of manner. 
" I am so tired of a good deal of what is 
* myself,* do you know. I am tired of pla- 
tonics, they are silly — and, dear me, what 
a fool that big Fitzarthur is ! I am so dead 
tired of him, Cicely, that I think I will 
marry him right off to Kitty Littlethorp 
when we are down at Ryde." 

** Dear Lady Ridgeway," was all Cicely 
said in reply — for no other or more direct 
answer occurred to her, only she felt 
sorry for her friend. She could not 
exactly define to herself Lady Ridgeway's 
feeling. But the strain in which her lady- 
ship indulged this morning, had certainly 
a touch of bitterness in it, that revealed 
an angry and saddened heart. Cicely's 
quick tact and intuition read all this (or 
rather felt all this in her tones), and she 
thrilled with a soft compassion and a re- 
gretful compunction for Lady Ridgeway, 
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although her experience failed to explain 
to her exactly, the full cause of all thi^ 
bitterness and fatigue of life. 

** Good-bye, little dear," said Lady Ridge- 
way at last, after a pause — "Good-bye," 
and she gathered up the reins ; then lightly 
touching the ponies with her whip, she 
turned once more and smiled brightly with 
much unspoken congratulation in her eyes 
as she glanced down into Cicely's flushed 
face. 

The ponies sprang forward, and Cicely 
drew back. She kissed her finger tips, and 
nodded and smiled her farewell. Another 
instant, and Lady Ridgeway had whisked 
round her spirited little steeds with a deft 
light touch upon the ears ; once the lash 
was swept softly, almost caressingly, over 
their glossy shoulders ; then they sprang 
forward at a quick pace, and she was gone. 

Cicely's own carriage came round at that 
moment before Lady Ridgeway was well 
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out of sight, and before another quarter of 
an hour had passed, she and BeHnda had 
packed into it, and they were driving to 
the station to travel down to Maidenhead. 

Cicely's first season in the gay world 
was really over. 

She had gone out of town ! 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

WHAT, WITH EVENING CAME ! 

It was towards evening on the following 
day. Cicely and Belinda had reposed 
from the fatigues of their move and their 
journey, and had already enjoyed many 
hours of the soft dolce far niente of the 
country, which is so soothingly pleasant 
and refreshing, especially when we first 
again partake of it after a long hot im- 
prisonment in town. 

For the little garden of The Oaks was 
not only gay with flowers, and full of July 
fruits, but it was deliciously fresh and cool. 
The group of trees from which the little 
house had taken its name, cast their 
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shadows from morn till evening over 
the soft grass. The river glittered and 
gleamed with silver light on its smooth 
flowing surface as it swept with quiet 
dignity by the foot of the sloping lawn ; 
and the wherries and flat-bottomed boats 
and laden barges that passed down with 
the stream, glanced by them, making a 
pleasant and cheerful variety in the scene 
all the day. 

Belinda had spent most of her time 
during that day in the pleasantly shaded 
drawing-room, with drawn curtains and 
wide-opened windows, reposing on a sofa, 
whilst Negro also peacefully slumbered on 
a rug near her feet. 

And Cicely had sat therefore quite alone 
beneath the wide branching old trees. Had 
sat rocking herself to and fro in a wicker- 
work garden-chair, inhaling the sweet, 
pleasant, scented air, and letting her eyes 
wander dreamily over the woods and the 
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fields and across the water — enjoying the 
dolce far niente as idly and indolently to 
all appearances as Belinda and Negro 
were doing inside. But she differed from 
both of them, however, in that the whole 
day long she was quite awake. There 
was no dolce far niente within her heart 
indeed, for all that day she alternately 
hoped and feared and tortured herself all 
through the sunny hours, as she awaited 
the expected answer to her letter to Sir 
Harry. That answer which would have, 
which must have such a wonderful weight 
of influence on her whole life. 

The morning passed into the noon, and 
the mail which came with the last train in 
the afternoon all arrived however — and 
all brought her nothing which in her 
present mood could have any importance 
or interest for her at all. 

Now it was quite late in the evening, 
almost dinner time, when — not the post- 
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man (for he would come no more that 
day), but a special messenger from the 
little town in the neighbourhood brought 
her two missives, which the officials ima- 
gined rightly might be desirable for her to 
receive. 

The one was a letter — the letter, with its 
Stoneshire postmark, and directed in the 
free, running, boyish handwriting she knew 
so well. 

And the other was a telegram ! 

Being a woman, and most unbusiness- 
like, and moreover being a girl in love — 
indeed most desperately in love — ^she threw 
the telegram aside as if scarcely worth her 
notice, and opened the beloved letter first 
instead. 

It was but a few lines, but it sufficed 
her. Hot tears of joy and indestructible 
happiness rushed tumultuously to her eyes. 
She could scarcely read ; she could only 
sob and kiss the dear heart-gladdening 
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letter, and jyxir oat fa acffied aocents her 
thankfolnes^ arki her passkicate joy. 

For he was tn^e I 

He was her own tnie dstdirtg. He 
loved as she loved ; she had ooc fledgtd 

him her heart in vain. He loved, and, 
nay more, his love was loya! and nryhang- 
ing, and those eager words in whkfa he 
^loke it, that dewy evening by the glisten- 
ing waters of the Serpentine, were all heart- 
felt and trae. 

What he had said tfaere^ he now repeated 
in this dear letter, and in his usual eager, 
rsq>id way — 

**My darling,'' he wrote, '^ as if all Mo/ 
could make a difference I wsdA. yau^—yau^ 
my love, for yourself^ for your own sweet, 
dear sake ; thalw^nt can never, never alter, 
my Cicely ; whatever happens to all the 
rest, I love you. I love you, my own 
heart's dariing, and does not that an- 
swer everything you say in your letter 
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to-night ? Will you let it be my answer ? 
for I have not time for more. I am just 
off to town again, and your letter was just 
put this very minute into my hand. So I 
can only say, will you come to me — in my 
old house here — ^and be its rightful queen, 
my sweet one, and live in the old lavender 
garden which seemed always to have been 
made for you ? Will you come ? Only love 
me one hundredth part as well as I love 
you, my own, my very own, and we shall 
be happy. Cicely — happy beyond all the 
mightiest dreams of Garth and Browne. I 
know we shall be happy, my darling, and 
with a happiness too that their biggest 
coffers would scarce increase, 

"If you will have me, a pauper, am I 
not blessed — more than blessed, beloved, 
in having simply you ? 

" Now, no more, for I am writing at my 
little country station, and the train is sig- 
nalled, and I am off again to town — to 
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within twenty miles of you. Why am I 
going ? Ah ! that must keep, until we 
meet again ; only,* it seems, ' I am wanted/ 
as the policemen sometimes say — ' I am 
wanted.' I have had a most extraordinary 
telegram from my mother's old solicitor 
at Winthrope. He telegraphs, urging 
me immediately to communicate with his 
partners in town ; and to communicate in 
person, if by any possible means I can be 
in town, to-morrow. 

" So, ' in person ' I am off. Going con- 
fidingly ; for I know nothing but that I have 
had this summons, and that I am wanted 
by some one, I cannot conceive by whom. 
Luckily, I have a conscience which is 
pretty clear. So, God bless my sweet one, 
my own. And may He guard you until 
such a date as may find me by your side 
once more, as your own ecstatically happy 

" H. Wynn. 

"Arch Aubrey, August 2nd, 1880." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

HIS DEAR, DEAR NAME ? 

To say that Cicely was happy would be 
to put it very coldly, and yet — there is no 
other word ! 

Hearts are capable of great happiness, 
greater than we can conceive in the graver 
and duller moods of life. And Cicely was 
really happy. 

All existence wore roseate hues for 
her now at that moment, and her heart 
throbbed, brimful of that new and fer- 
vent happiness. 

It seemed to permeate her young being 
until every corner of her heart was aglow 
with its brightness. 
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He was indeed her Harry now — her 
own, her very own for ever. 

For a few moments she sat wrapped in 
the soft light of dreamland, lost in a sense 
of felicity complete and all-satisfying, and 
quite oblivious of everything else in the 
sublunary and work-a-day world. Then 
suddenly she remembered that neglected 
telegram, and she looked at it still with 
half-dreaming eyes. 

The yellow-tinted envelope which had 
found its way to her, what might it not 
contain ? Diminish — no, it could not 
diminish, but it might perhaps increase, if 
possible, her joy. 

Perhaps it was sent to say that he was 
coming. Delightful thought ! It was 
with this idea flashing quick as lightning 
through her mind that she took up the 
yellow envelope then, and opened it at last. 
It was forwarded to her from Prince's 
Gate. It had arrived there yesterday, and 
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it contained simply these few unexpected 
words : — 

" Mr. Richard Garth is very ill, and has 
asked for you. If possible, come soon." 

Richard Garth ! — he was ill, and they had 
telegraphed to her yesterday — probably 
soon after she had left town ! and her 
servants had neglected to forward that 
telegram — had so delayed that it had not 
reached her till to-night. He had been ill, 
then, since yesterday morning, and it was 
now late in the evening of to-day. 

So many things had taken place so 
quickly, so many reactions of feeling had 
been gone through, that Cicely had almost 
lost count of time during those last few 
days, and had scarcely noticed its swift, 
inevitable passing. 

The two long, wearisome days through 
which she had waited for Sir Harry's 
letter had seemed as many weeks. 

And now it was difficult for her to 
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realize that it was only two days ago 
that she had stood with Sir Harry by the 
Serpentine ; and only just the other even- 
ing that she had had that long interview 
with Mr. Garth, after Harry had left for 
Arch Aubrey; and that it was on that 
same night (and to-night was only the 
third night since then) that she had written 
the two letters, the thrilling and decisive 
one to Sir Harry, and the more terse, 
equally decisive, but less heart-touching 
one to Mr. Richard Garth. 

Was he ill already, she wondered, even 
when she had been writing to him ? Had 
he received — had he read her letter ? 
Richard Garth, as it happened, had done 
both. 

Had he read it ? Cicely wondered — as 
she sat slowly realizing the contents of that 
telegram, as they might ultimately affect 
her guardian and herself Had he read 
it ? and the substance of the letter came 
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sweeping over her mind. Suddenly she 
looked up and moved now, for there 
came back to her one sentence that was 
distinctly written in that letter. "If you 
ever want me, will you send for me, and 
I will come." Had he read that sentence ? 
she wondered ; and had he then sent so 
quickly, in answer to her very words ? or 
was he very ill, and had his servant sent ? 
There was no direct evidence of Mr. 
Garth having had to do with the sending 
of this message. It seemed all so very 
strange. 

What should she do ? Should she and 
Belinda go back to town ? There might 
yet be a train to-night; she might reach 
London even now by nine o'clock, and 
drive straight to Mr. Garth's house. 

But Sir Harry! The thought of him 
came very temptingly and very discon- 
solately then to Cicely's mind. What if 
he came down while she was away ? 
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WTiat if she missed him by hmrying thus 
back to London ? Wlien he came to her, 
it would be his first visit since thev ' were 
^igaged : * and it was terrible to think that 
she might be away, and so disappoint 
him : and vet — and vet. on the other hand, 
her heart clearly told her she ought to go 
to Mr. Richard Garth. 

Pocc Richard Gardi. he was iB — ^perhaps 
verv. verv ilL She was verv sorrv fior 
him indeed. Sixidenly she sprai^ finom 
the chair, and ran in to te3 Belinda. 

To B^inda ^if d^y had t£rr^e to scop 
for anv cooSdences^ sbe bad xnucs to teSL 
For. up to this pouu. excepc ibe ^ct of her 
accepcaace of him. she had diss£<]6ed Iztde 
to Beiindi o< the sore 01 csners between 
hersea aad Sir Harr%\ She had told 
Dochi:^ oc the codtectrs oc her Iteoer to hzzn. 
scie wsaed to rsive ris as^ver urst. 

Sde cociid ^^^ sces]^ cc her ocdbcs and 
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these doubts and fears had endured. She 
felt it was due to him that these letters 
which had been exchanged between them 
on this vital subject, should be kept private 
between them until the result of the 
letters might be known. She had been 
obliged to ask him if he would have his 
freedom, obliged to tell him of her change 
of prospects, obliged to disengage herself 
if it were his will ; but she had felt ashamed 
of it (all the same) that she had feared 
or doubted him. And now she said to her- 
self that not even Belinda must ever know 
the agony of those anxious and doubtful 
days. 

Now, however, she rushed in to the 
presence of her composed friend breath- 
lessly, and in eager haste ; she awoke 
Belinda and Negro also from their slum- 
bers, and she threw into Belinda*s lap the 
telegram, while she repeated its message 
in rapid words of regret. 
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Belinda was at once astonished and 
concerned beyond all limits, for Richard 
Garth. 

" My dear, he is very ill," she said, with 
agitation. " There may be even great 
danger. He is very ill." And with that, 
this feeling and forgiving woman, forgetting 
many slights and many rudenesses, and 
many insults and neglects, melted into tears 
of tenderest sympathy and solicitude — re- 
membering now only those long, long years 
ago, when Cicely was a little child, and 
knew or realized nothing, in any way, of the 
sweet aspirations that had thrilled her, and 
the ambitious visions that had filled her 
soul, when a surly visit from Richard Garth 
drew her from her upstairs* seclusion. 
She became quite oblivious, moreover, of 
his persistent and cruel hardness in rejecting 
that tenderness and deep affection which 
she would fain have given him then. 

Truly, dear Belinda exemplified the 
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force of Owen Meredith's sweet, mournful 
lines — 

' We love our lost loves for the love we gave them^ 
And not for anything they gave our love,^ 

Nothing but solicitude for what possibly 
might be his present state filled her mind 
now as she thought of Richard. And all 
this welling up in Belinda's kind heart, 
she urged Cicely to go back to town 
immediately in answer to that emphatic 
message, and to hurry to his rooms at 
Westminster without delay. Cicely was 
also kindhearted, but then (in quite another 
direction) she also was in love ; and be- 
cause love is always selfish, in a little 
peculiar way of its own, she hesitated. 

" But if he is better," she said, as if 
demurring prudently, but really simply 
demonstrating that hope to which one 
clings against hope, when duty points in 
one way, and feelings and desires are all 
concerned in another — ** If he is better, 
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there would be no necessity for our 
going instantly, Belinda. This was sent 
yesterday, you see, dear. Do you not 
think that we had best telegraph and 
inquire how he is first of all, before we 
start for town again ? " 

And yet, no — Cicely was no^ hardening 
her heart against Richard Garth ; only 
here, down here, it was so sweet and cool 
in the great green shaded garden ; and was 
it not likely that Harry would come before 
another day had passed over and before 
the nightingales began their to-morrow's 
songs ? 

Fancy his being here, too, through all the 
long still evening, how very pleasant — how 
very perfect it would be. And up in town 
it was hot, dreary, and uncomfortable. 

Mr. Garth might not care to see her if 
he were better ; he had so hated all he had 
heard of Harry, she thought. And this she 
thought was certainly unreasonable, seeing 
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that he knew nothing nor had been told 
anything personally of Sir Harry Wynn. 

However, Cicely was very tender- 
hearted, and she soon gave in. If Belinda 
judged that they must go to London ; then 
to London they must go. 

Belinda always knew what was the right 
thing to do — and Cicely was easily softened 
towards the memory of Richard Garth. 

Half an hour saw them in the full swing 
of preparations ; the carriage was ordered, 
and a night bag packed. 

The maid went through all the stages 
of startled dismay and hysteria back to 
composure again ; and the other well- 
trained servants were swift in prepara- 
tion — although all wondered exceedingly 
at this sudden departure of their young 
mistress to town again. 

In the midst of all the bustle Cicely 
found time to write a letter to Sir Harry, 
and she gave it with many instructions to 
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her faithful factotum, Mr. Withers, with 
directions to deliver it to the young baronet, 
if by any chance he should come, in her 
absence, to The Oaks. 

And then quite heroically she departed, 
more in obedience certainly to Belinda's 
wishes and her concern for their old friend, 
than in accordance with her own desires. 
Alas ! she exceedingly feared to miss Sir 
Harry. This his expected visit, his first 
visit as \xtx fiancd, as One who came be- 
cause she indeed for ever more belonged to 
him — was a prospective event, naturally of 
vast importance in her sight, and a pleasure 
which, even for the sake of Mr. Garth in 
his sudden illness, it was hard to lose. 

At the station before the train came up 
there was time to send a telegram to 
Prince s Gate ; and then a second one was 
proposed, to reach Mr. Garth's apartments 
while they would be yet en route. But 
while they contemplated and discussed the 
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fitness of this step, up came the train with 
a rush and a whistle, and they were whirled 
away to town. 

How dull and begrimed the London 
streets appeared after the freshness of the 
country to Cicely's eyes, as they drove 
from the railway station in a four-wheeled 
cab. For Belinda dreaded a hansom, 
and there had been no time to order their 
own carriage. They slowly wound their 
way towards Westminster, and their sur- 
roundings were very dreary indeed. 

It was a dull grey twilight now in 
London ; twilight, with a hot crimson sky 
to the west. 

And every house and bit of garden 
looked baked and scorched again, for the 
fierce sunshine of the last few days had 
quite obliterated the entire effects of that 
fresh wet day, on the evening of which Sir 
Harry told Cicely his love. 

It was a dull hour in the streets, for 
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everybody who chanced to be still in town, 
including all the House of Commons and 
the Lords, were at dinner just then. The 
dty was dull looking, and Cicely was 
rather sad at heart, and doubtful as to 
whether this journey had been wisely 
undertaken or not. 

At all events there was no doubt she 
had lost sight of Harry for the moment, 
and that depressed her inevitably in spite 
of herself. Suddenly a bright thought 
occurred to her as she remembered their 
position now ; they were undoubtedly en- 
gaged. How would it be, she thou^t, if, 
when they got home to Prince's Gate, she 
were to send down and make inquiries if 
he were at Surrey Place ? What would 
Be^nda say to this, she wondered ? 

She would consult Belinda about it all 
by-and-by. 

At length, atisr much and weary 
dnvii^ they arrived at Ridiard Garth's 
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obscure chambers, the cab creeping slowly 
up to the door ; and they rang and brought 
down the old servant, who looked aston- 
ished, but delighted to behold them there. 

" Oh, he has been asking for you, miss," 
he exclaimed. "Go up at once, miss, if 
you please; he has been so eager to see 
you all day." 

" I am so sorry we have been so long," 
said Cicely, quite glad, now that she 
heard the old man's delighted accents, 
that she had taken Belinda's advice, and 
had come. 

Richard Garth was very ill then! She 
felt concerned and truly sorry, and for the 
moment forgot all her disappointment in 
missing Sir Harry Wynn. 

" Go up, miss, please," repeated the old 
,man ; and Cicely ran brightly up the stairs. 

" Has he been very ill ? " asked Belinda, 
j)ausing; but old Ray would not stop to 
give her information. 
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" Yes, yes ; but he is better now,'' the 
old man answered, as he ran step after 
step after Cicely, and answered Belinda 
breathlessly on the way. 

" He is somewhat better now, and quite 
happy since he has got his nephew ; and I 
am sure when he sees Miss Browne he 
will be all right, for he has been calling for 
her and wanting to speak to her all day." 

" His nephew," repeated Belinda, calling 
at the top of her panting voice, as she 
hurried up the long stairs behind old Ray. 
" His nephew ! and pray who in the name 
of wonder is he ? " 

But Ray had reached the top of the 
stairs and was now quite oblivious of 
Belinda, and was ushering Cicely eagerly 
into Richard Garth's quiet darkened room. 

Belinda paused in the ante-room, or the 
sitting-room rather, where Richard Garth 
had sat and read letters new and old, and 
had ruminated until daybreak two nights 
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ago. And Cicely passed into the bed- 
room where the old man lay. 

There was a third room that opened out 
of this— a sort of dressing-room, another 
private sitting-room in fact, seldom used 
by Mr. Garth. 

She entered the bed-room ; all seemed 
wonderfully quiet and still. 

She turned towards the bed, and a wave 
of eager compassion and tenderness swept 
over her soul. 

For there lay, still and helpless, mild as 
an infant, meek and gentle-looking as a 
sleeping child — the man who had raged so 
angrily at her three nights ago in her own 
drawing-room ! 

The man who had wished to make a 
ruthless sacrifice of her bright young 
thrilling life on the cruel altar of Mammon. 

She had swept her life away — beyond 
his power indeed, but there he lay helpless 
and harmless now. 
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*' Dear Mr, Garth," slve murmured, as 
«>be drew near and bent gently over him. 
He opened \m eye^ eagerly and wl^. 

He bad not heard her tlU then, but he 
roui>ed hhni>elf now to greet lier, and ex- 
tended one feeble, faltering hand, 

'' \ am «o glad to see you, dear," he said 
slowly, '' I am so glad you have oom^. 
Oh, Cicely, I want to tliank you for yoixr 
pretty letter, dear," 

It was not a pretty letter as she re- 
membered it. 

She had felt hardly and bitterly towards 
bun nearly all tlie while she bad been 
writing it ; but if it had pleased him it was 
indeed well, 

''Ves, my dear, it was a \^ry |>retty 
letter. Of course, I /should be sorry by- 
and-by if I had to neglect all my own, 
all my sister's people, Vou vf^m quite 
right, of course. And I think now you 
were quite right too, dear, m refusing to 



(ttmnU>, U^ tell nm m your Udi^r Uj U^M 
'4Uir my ^wn kiitl> md kin, Afui «j^> i iu¥^. 
A^m*t it, Cicely, I \u¥h mk^n y(<mr Hfhim ; 
mf\, 4/> y^m kmm, I Smm ¥^ritUtn fc>r Jmw, 
i Xu^tt Umfui fmi my (^wn ^i^Utf'^ f^n^nd^m, 
m4 (tl^ry i^ni him Ht offmt to frm ; mui Uft 
Uh^ fu^m^ ; md, my 4m^r, lut i^ ^wh ^ dm 
UciUm, i^mh '4 fifm Urif^ht boy/' 
'' i 4m ^> a^, <k^ Mr, QMi\h" 
'' \ UhA^ mt th^ Urtter/' Hiduird C^nh 
wmt <o«; ^Hlwj ol4 l^tititer from my 4^k 
(tlwit hi«> m/>tb^r wrMt^ to m^ fifiuj^^o y^^^^i* 
;^<o, 4fui I (^ Ht (mm '4hmt irm:in^ b^^r 
i\mm^i ilMi mVmU^r who <>^r)(t m<^ loojjf 
4^u \\Hr kdter, An4/ Ci^ly, ^\}^ i^ 4m4, 
^M^^f d^ti^fi I^Mt dui Ucft m fmiy <>on^ 4nd 
Im? 4J4 w>t wriUi m^r amw^tf (lImj <^M^<»tioai» 
\ mkM m^ myilm^^f hut Imt mmfi 
\utm to mfi l^t mi^M at mWai^it— 
th^ firt^ 44ii^ boy ( A»4 q\\, Ciady, you 
mm0My fttUMi^m iWm^, i( you could lov« 
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him now I would forgive your refusal of 
Fred Bullion, my dear. I do not much 
wonder that you did not care to marry 
Fred Bullion. But my boy — do you think 
you could care a little bit for my boy ? 
And then I would leave everything", you 
know, the whole concerns of Garth and 
Browne — I would leave everything quite 
happily to the two of you — -just to you and 
him." 

"Mr. Garth — dear Mr. Garth, do not 
break my heart," she said. " I cannot 
please you ; no, not in this way — not in this 
way. I cannot marry any one — but one." 

" Eh, miss, is that the old romance, the 
old thing again ? Oh, confound that 
nonsense, Cicely, and all your woman's 
sentiment and romance. Give him a 
chance — give my young lad a chance. 
Give him time ; take you time to know 
him, and then I should like to see the man 
that you will prefer to him!^ 
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" Mr. Garth," cried Cicely, earnestly, for 
she was much affected by his state and 
excitement, and his altered feelings towards 
herself, towards his own kinsman, and to- 
wards the concerns of Garth and Browne. 
" Mr. Garth — dear Mr. Garth, only listen 
to me," she said. She was so very sorry for 
him. If it had been in the power of her 
heart and soul to have pleased him in this 
thing now, she would gladly have promised 
at least to try and do it, at least to give 
this — this one, a chance. Had it been in 
her power, and had there never been for 
her heart — a Harry Wynn ! 

But it was not in her power, for there was 
Harry. And all the wealth of Garth and 
Browne must go to enrich this new-found 
kinsman of Richard Garth, for she could 
not promise any interest or participation in 
it, in any way that could personally con- 
cern this young kinsman at all. No, no. 
She would go down to that old lavender 
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garden and the ruined tower, where, in 
poverty and obscurity perhaps, her life 
might be passed, far away from all the 
excitements of this big city, and from all 
the dignities of the wealth of Garth and 
Browne. And gladly she would live for- 
gotten if it proved so to be — forgotten by 
her friends, grave and gay ; live out her life 
in oblivion perhaps, but in certain happi- 
ness, complete and undisturbed, with her 
own Sir Harry. 

" Ah, I wish I knew who he is that has 
taken your heart away, before ever my boy 
had a chance to see you,*' moaned Richard 
Garth again, after a few minutes' pause, 
as she hesitated an instant longer before 
telling him. 

She looked at him in curious wonder, for 
it seemed so strange to her — the place 
which this new-found nephew had already 
taken in his thoughts. 

And now, as she paused, he broke out 
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once more in a long harangue, pleading 
the cause of his young kinsman in much 
the same tone and in many of the same 
arguments which he had used in trying 
to win the wealth of Frederick Bullion for 
the firm of Garth and Browne. Adding, 
after long and repeated arguments, 

"He must be a brave young man indeed 
who will stand before my boy." This he 
said over and over again, with something 
of the old bitterness of tone and thought. 

" You never asked me if he were good 
and brave," replied Cicely, speaking up at 
last — ^because, though full of compunction 
for her guardian, she felt indignant. '* You 
knew nothing of him. You have never 
asked me anything really about him, and 
that is why I have never even told you 
yet his name. But one thing I can tell 
you now, Mr. Garth : that no one can 
stand for loyalty, for truth, for goodness, 
before him whom I have chosen ; and that 
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brave and bright as may be your young 
nephew, and glad as I am indeed that you 
should think him so, he cannot possibly 
surpass in these things, nor yet in anything 
else, the one whom I love with my whole 
heart and soul, and whose name you, my 
only guardian, might have asked before 
this time." 

"What is his name?" he asked gloomily. 
" Not that it is much to me, for he shall 
never touch a shilling of my money, or 
anything of the bulk of the fortune of the 
Firm ; for all I have. Miss Cicely, shall go 
to my young nephew now, I can tell you ; 
and I warrant he will marry as I choose." 

"It may be so, and he may have then 
the fortune," said Cicely. "Nay, if you 
are determined, then indeed it must be so, 
for I cannot alter," she added regretfully, 
in a low tone — " I cannot alter ; so if you 
will so have it — ^you must let me go." 

" Humph," the old man sighed, and then 
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he turned gloomily away from her, and for 
several minutes he would speak no more. 

His last appeal had failed again to do 
justice according to his conscience to 
Browne's child and heiress ; justice that 
might be compat;ible with his own fancy 
and whims. Here was a sure scheme, and 
certainly a much better one than the Fred 
Bullion's idea; but Cicely once more opposed 
him in his efforts, and again he became 
sullen, silent, and hard. 

There was such a curious mixture of 
feelings in that strange old heart. 

" Very well," he said presently. " Very 
well then, you must take your own choice ; 
you must go to the man you will have, and 
leave me, and Garth and Browne, and all 
the Firm and its interests, to my nephew, to 
my poor sister's boy. You must go to 
your own choice. Miss Cicely; but before 
you go, perhaps you will — ^you will at 
length perhaps — tell me his name." 
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Cicely raised her proud young head and 
paused an instant His dear name; how 
she dreaded (even now that Mr. Garth lay 
there feeble and helpless) to hear him 
repeat after her Sir Harry's name in his 
rough scornful tones. 

"What is his name?" he repeated surlily 
now. " What is his name ? " 

But he never — then or at any other time 
— received a direct answer to that question, 
for as Cicely looked round on him again — 
and parted her lips to utter that name so 
dear and so very sacred to her — the door 
of the inner room was quietly and widely 
opened ; and her own name in tender and 
passionate accents of joy and astonishment 
was uttered eagerly by — Sir Harry Wynn ! 
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CHAPTER XV. 



A REAL HEIR. 



Yes, Sir Harry was old Garth's own nephew. 
Or rather grandnephew ; for, that sister 
from whom Richard Garth had separated 
himself long ago — when she had marred 
his life and her own, as he said — when she 
married an impoverished fellow with a poor 
estate down somewhere in the forgotten 
wilds. That same sister — who had bor- 
rowed money from him in his young days 
— that sister had been the mother of sweet 
Dorothy Aubrey, of the heiress of the old 
Tower and the scanty acres, now owned 
and so dearly loved by Harry Wynn. 
The Tower had been the home of sweet 
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Dorothy Aubrey, Sir Harry's soft-voiced 
mother, whom he remembered so tenderly, 
and had mourned in his loneliness so long. 

The letter written fifteen years ago to 
Richard Garth, and sent through the old 
solicitor in the Stoneshire county town, 
had been written by Dorothy Aubrey, and 
that letter had pleaded for help in the 
education of young Harry. The help had 
been refused ; and at the time no questions 
had been asked, no trouble taken by 
Richard Garth to discover anything about 
his poor sister's family. But the letter had 
been preserved, and (through its agency) a 
few hours of time, a few inquiries by post, 
and a single rapid message by telegram, had 
been sufficient to discover this new heir to 
the house of Garth and Browne. 

Frederick Wynn, Sir Harry's father, had 
not yet succeeded • to his home and title 
when his wife had written that pleading 
letter to his rich uncle in that ' long ago.' 
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They were still called, down on the Stone- 
shire moors, the ' Wynn Aubreys ' at that 
time — because of Dorothy's old family 
estate. 

And so D. W. A. had been the initials 
signing the gentle appeal to Richard 
Garth's humanity, and to those natural 
affections for his sister's descendants in 
which he proved so remiss. 

Under these initial letters he had last 
heard of them ; for from the moment of 
writing that letter (with all the attendant 
humiliation and disappointment of the 
deed), the name of Garth was never men- 
tioned at Arch Aubrey, and Harry had 
scarcely heard it at all. 

Thus, no notice had been given to 
Richard Garth of changes in the family 
rank and name ; and so it was alike a great 
surprise, as well as a strange gratification, 
when, as the result of the old solicitor 
setting telegrams and special summonses 
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to work, there was found and sent to him, 
as his nephew and sole heir and repre- 
sentative, young Sir Harry Wynn Aubrey 
Wynn. 

Bright, eager, and tender-hearted as his 
own sweet-voiced mother had been, the 
boy entered like a sunbeam the dark sick- 
room of that lonely and bitter-souled man ; 
and a ready sympathy sprang up in the 
young fellow's heart during that one day 
for the solitary condition and sufferings of 
his old relation. They were uncle and 
nephew, so the old Stoneshire solicitor told 
the younger man. This was his mother s 
kinsman, lying sick here before him — his 
near kinsman, although at Arch Aubrey 
he had rarely heard his name. 

And Sir Harry sat down by the bed- 
side in that darkened room (feeling be- 
wildered and perplexed about it all), with 
a confused sense somewhere away in his 
mind that Cicely might prove to have 
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something to do with all this, and yet with 
no clear realization that he as well as 
she indeed belonged to Garth and Browne ! 
Only one feeling was clear to him, that 
this was his mother's kinsman, and that he 
must do his duty. Therefore he stayed 
manfully there. And so all that long hot 
day, while Cicely had watched and waited, 
full of impatience and anxiety, for that 
letter from Sir Harry, which came at 
length with cool evening-tide — there all 
that day he had watched almost in silence 
by his uncle's bedside, soothing simply by 
his presence the sense of loneliness in the 
old man's heart. Richard Garth had said 
little to him, but had seemed glad to have 
him there. 

Only just when evening had drawn near, 
had Sir Harry left at length that darkened 
room, and had gone into the small ad- 
jacent one for repose. A sudden sense of 
drowsiness, the consequence of his having 
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been awake, and engaged in swift travelling, 
for the last two nights, had come suddenly 
over him. He realized that, of the two 
nights just past, one had been spent in 
being carried down into Stoneshire, and 
that the next had brought him as rapidly 
back again. He was exhausted — ^and the 
old servant had made him comfortable in 
the inner room. He had been out of his 
uncle s room for about an hour perhaps, 
and thus had been absent just at the time 
when his sweet Cicely arrived. 

He had fallen asleep, and had been in 
there in quiet repose during all her pro- 
longed interview with her guardian ; and 
there he might have remained all unknown 
to her ; but something roused him suddenly, 
however — and the thought flashed instantly 
upon him, that he would go back and see 
his uncle again. 

He rose from the sofa on which he had 
stretched his tired young limbs, and crossing 
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the little room, opened the door noiselessly, 
and caught the echo of a voice that made 
his heart thrill with quick awakening joy. 

He paused ; he opened wide the door ; 
and it was over — the denouement of all diffi- 
culty, the solution of all mystery, the end 
of all entanglement, had come. 

They stood side by side by Richard 
Garth, and the old man strove to clear his 
brain for full understanding of these facts, 
so self-evident — ^and so deeply satisfying 
to his heart. They stood there, clasping 
their two eager hands — his ward, the right 
and just representative of the house of 
Garth and Browne, and his own new-found 
nephew, who in one brief day had unlocked 
all the dead humanity within him, and 
roused him to intense and to genuine life. 

The nephew, who should have all his 
share of the wealth of Garth and Browne, 
— ^and Cicely, that rightful heiress on her 
father's side. 
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CHAPTER XVL 

THE PARADISE OF ROMAXCE- 

There is litde more to say. 

Richard Garth did not die, but lived to 
be glad of his fair fortune, and to rejoice in 
all the new-found sweetness of his life. 

And so softened was he by all that had 
come and gone, that during that one short 
autumn time, as he lay regaining strength 
through the hot weary days, many things 
occurred to him. And so softened was he 
indeed by the end of that season, that he 
came to have different thoughts even of 
Belinda ! 

And Rumour, who knows all things, 
whispers that now Sir Harry and Cicely 
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have left them for good, these too may 
probably devise some method by which 
they may mutually defend themselves from 
an old age passed in solitude. 

It was the end of September, 1880, as I 
took up my pen to wind up this little 
history, and Sir Harry and Lady Aubrey 
Wynn were just lately married. They are 
done for now. 

Last season — 'the year of heliotrope,' 
has passed into the things that have been, 
and all this group of young people of 
that season have entered upon new paths 
of life. 

The last I saw of them all was on the 
Dover packet, as I was bound for the 
Italian lakes. 

It was a lovely autumn day; the Channel 
was as smooth as a mill pond. 

On board the little steamer was quite a 
collection of new-looking boxes and bags 
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and dressing-cases, bearing many large 
initial letters, that looked also suspiciously 
fresh and new. 

Seated under the awning which shaded 
the upper deck of the little steamer was a 
group, which, catching my interest there 
and then and exciting my curiosity, gave 
rise to the acquaintance and to the investi- 
gations which have residted indeed in this 
little tale. For it was the marked and 
evident denouement of much I had observed, 
and of much Rumour had told me, during 
all last season in Surrey Place. 

That gn'oup consisted of two couples — 
Cicely and Sir Harr)% and Blanche and 
Jack. The last-named lady in a soft 
grey costume, that fitted beautifully, and 
must have been imper\~ious to dust and 
heat 

There thev were, and thev had all four 

• « 

wound up their love stories — ^since I had 
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seen them all flitting through the season 
in town. 

Blanche and Jack had been married 
about a fortnight ago — but he had not as 
yet deteriorated in the way of hats or 
boots. Jack was smart and d^bonnaire as 
ever. 

They were not going to travel with Sir 
Harry and Cicely, and had now met by 
accident indeed. 

Jack and Blanche had but just come 
from his father's place in Hampshire, and 
were going for a month's sketching to 
Auvergne. They would stop at Amiens 
that afternoon. 

Sir Harry and Lady ,Wynn would go 
straight on to Paris — thence on to Pon- 
trisina — where Cicely had spent a dreamy 
week last year. 

And it is there that we lose sight of 
them, under the soft blue skies of Italy, 
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sunny as their own bright smiles ; for as we 
think of them and would fain still pursue 
them there — lo ! they have vanished — 
they have passed away from us — into the 
veiled and mystic Paradise of Romance. 



THE END. 
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